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THE METROPOLITAN REFORM DEMONSTRATION. 


YT\HE Monday so much dreaded by Pall-mall clubs, polite 

society, and “thoughtful journalists,” has come and is 
past. For the whole of a short and dismal winter’s day, a large 
portion of the metropolis was in the hands of the labouring 
classes, and the most hostile critics have been compelled to 
admit that life and property were never less in danger, and the 
public peace was never better preserved. Whether they took 
part in the procession, or contented themselves with watching 
its progress through the streets by which it passed, the working 
men of London, by their orderly conduct, their ready obedience 
to self-imposed regulations, their sobriety, and their earnest 
interest in the proceedings of the day, afforded the most signal 
refutation of the calumnies by which they have been assailed, 
and the most conclusive proof that they are not indifferent to 
the possession of political privileges. The Conservative journals 
dwell with much apparent satisfaction upon the fact that the 
members in the procession fell short of those which had been 
anticipated. But it is idle to pretend that the Demonstration 
was confined to those who committed themselves to the weary 
march from St. James’s Park to Beaufort House. No impartial 
spectator—no one who reads the fairly and carefully written 
description of the scene in the T'imes—can doubt that the 
multitude of well-behaved and obviously respectable people 
who lined some five miles of our principal thoroughfares, sym- 
pathized warmly with the popular movement which had 
brought them together. Now, if that be a fact, and we believe 
it is, is it not one of grave sigwificance ? Does it not, when 
coupled with similar facts which have made themselves 
tolerably manifest in Birmingham, Manchester,-Glasgow, and 
other places, prove beyond a doubt that the masses are deeply 
stirred on this question of Parliamentary Reform? And do 
not those who deny the force of these peaceful and orderly 
demonstrations afford the most direct encouragement to demon- 
strations that are neither peaceful nor orderly? If it is to be 
treated as nothing, that a very large portion of the citizens of 
our great cities will sacrifice a day’s pay or a day’s pleasure— 
we care very little which—to the support of a political agita- 
tion, what is left. to them but a resort to demonstrations of a 
kind which they would deprecate as much as we or the well- 
to-do classes of society ? The reign of public opinion amounts 
to little or nothing if those who are in authority over us will 
yield to nothing less than threats of physical force; and we 
may be certain that if that determination be persisted in, such 
threats are not likely to be long wanting. ~The House of 
Commons and the governing classes have already thrown away 
the opportunity of settling the Reform question without the 
excitement of popular agitation. By their insincere trifling 
with the subject, they have lost the chance of dealing with it 
deliberately. They would not act without pressure; and the 
inevitable result is that they will have to act under pressure. 
There is, however, yet time to avert more serious mischief 
if the gravity of the situation be at last appreciated by Parlia- 
ment. There is, we are convinced, even now no disposition on 
the part of the working men to make extravagant demands, or 
to insist upon conditions unfair to other portions of society. 





it is true that the meeting of Monday last, like other 
meetings which have lately been held, was nominally in favour 
of manhood suffrage, and therefore, according to our Conserva- ' 
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tive contemporaries, it furnishes no reason for passing @ 
moderate but substantial measure of Reform. But no argument 
could be more absurd than this. It is based upon a complete 
misconception of the real state of the case. Because the working 
men cry out for manhood suffrage, it does not follow that 
they will accept nothing less. If they use extravagant language, 
and indulge in rather “ tall” talk about natural rights and all 
the rest of it, the reason they do this should be borne in mind. 
They have unfortunately found that when they asked for little 
Parliament gave them less. ‘They have been treated in a 
huckstering and bargaining, instead of a confiding, spirit. If 
they trusted the House of Commons and believed in its repeated 
pledges, they have been told that their faith in the Legislature 
was a proof that they were content to remain outside the Con- 
stitution. If they petitioned for a £6 franchise, they have 
found gentlemen arguing that, as a matter of course, they 
could take less, and would be satisfied with £8. At last they 
have resolved to deal with Parliament, as it has long dealt 
with them. They now make large claims, in order to improve 
their chance of gaining a tolerable compromise, but there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that if such a compromise 
were offered to them they would refuse to accept it. The time 
may come when they will be content with nothing less than 
manhood suffrage. The Government by introducing an illusory 
Bill like that of 1859—the House of Commons by repeating 
the conduct of the last few years—may drive matters to this 
extremity. But such a misfortune may be easily avoided, if 
the Conservative statesmen are wise in time. Let them accept, 
and act upon, these autumn demonstrations as a sufficient 
answer to the taunt that working men care nothing for votes. 
Let them recognise the fact that in the present temper of the 
people, an intelligible and honest measure of Reform can 
no longer be safely delayed, and they will not only draw 
the only legitimate deduction from the circumstances before 
them, but will prevent the working classes committing them- 
selves seriously to the extreme measures of the Reform League, 
or the Trades’ Unions Committee. Nothing could certainly be 
more dangerous than the policy which seems to find favour in 
some quarters—that of representing the demands of the 
working classes as hopelessly extravagant, and of playing by 
this means upon the fears of the middle classes so as to induce 
them to resist Reform in any shape. We cannot bring our- 
selves to entertain any fear that this mischievous “ dodge” 
will meet with any success; but we cannot help saying 
nothing could possibly be attended with more fatal 
quences. The inevitable effect would be to give in 
strength to those combinations and trades’ unions which: 
so much alarm, to impress upon them a perx 
character, and to convert them a ormidable engines of 
attack, in that sort of social) that must ensue if ever the 
middle classes are ill-adv#@d enough to contract an allidnee 
with the aristocrac the purpose of excluding the great 
body of their. couxtrymen from political rights. While ‘all 
would suffer fro# such a state of things, itis easy to see 
that in. a’ strif’ Of classes the middle class would certainly 
go’ to thew United with the intelligent artisans of the 
country—-g“ting with them as they well may do, for there is 
sthting intrinsically antagonistic in their interests—they may 
control the policy and’ direct the Government of the country. 
_As the hangers on of the present governing classes, their 
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sition would be equally as secu 
ant there can be but one end to a combination of the few | 


against the many. The victory of the latter may be delayed, 
but it cannot be prevented; and the longer it is postponed the 
more sweeping must be its consequences. = | 
The procession and the great gathering in the streets on | 
Monday were the most important features in the metropolitan | 
demonstration; but it is impossible to pass over altogether | 
without notice the subsequent meeting in which Mr. Bright | 
took part. The honourable member has been severely, but as it | 
seems to 21s, unjustly taken to task for congratulating his fellow 
Reformers upon the success which has attended the action of the 
trades’ unions in this agitation, and for exhorting the working 
men to make these associations still more serviceable in vindi- 
cating their rights. Up to the present time these societies 
have he:d entirely aloof from politics, and it is clearly their 
interest to do so as far as possible. On most questions working 
men differ like other people; and a trade society the majority 
of which committed itself, say to the support or the destruction 


of the Established Church, would very soon fall to pieces. It is | 


only when there is something like complete unanimity amongst | \ 
y : f hat | in reference to this country on the side of severity. But 


the members that they can take political action; and that 
unanimity can never be attained except on some issue which 
virtually affects working men as a body. It has been attained 
now because working men are as a class excluded, if not alto- 


more intelligent amongst them, as would in the main be the 
effect of lowering the figure of the franchise while retaining its 


present character, and the question of a further extension of | 


the suffrage would excite, like any other, the keenest differences | tianity has flowed, or will flow, from the souree which first 


| gushed out on the shores of Britain. His new description 


of opinions in trades’ societies. ‘Therefore, even in reference to 
the franchise, there is not the slightest danger that these bodies 
will become a permanently agitating organization, ever urging 
fresh demands, and hastening us with irresistible power down that 
fatal slope at the bottom of which lies universal suffrage. As to 
the danger of their exercising an injurious effect upon legislation 
of a social or economical kind, that will certainly not be increased 
by their powers being directed even in a way to secure the 
passing of a Reform Bill. The more Parliament is felt to 
represent the people, the less probability there is of any attempt 
to overawe or coerce it by external organizations. The truth 
is that the circumstances of the present time are exceptional, 
and are so to such an extent as quite to justify a resort to the 
means which have been employed. No other class that we are 
aware of has ever hesitated to use any organization or any 
source of influence at their command in order to defend or to 
obtain their rights as a class. With what sort of face, then, 
can the working men or their advisers be censured for doing 
what any one else would have done in their place? At all 
events, as Mr. Bright very truly said, if there be danger or 
mischief in the present action of these associations, the body 
really responsible for it is the House of Commons, which has 
year after year gone on making it more and more plain that it 
was in vain to appeal to their sense of justice unless something 
was also done to arouse their apprehensions. For our own 
part we do not feel disposed to regret the employment of any 
organization—of any peaceful and legitimate modes of action— 
which tend to the speedy settlement of this question. We 
cannot afford a much longer continuance of the present legis- 
lative and administrative paralysis. The present Govern- 


odious and insecure. In these | means nor energy will be wanting to keep alive—and even to 


deepen—the salutary impression which has been already made 
upon the minds of her Majesty's faithful Lords and Commons, 








MONTALEMBERT ON ENGLAND. 
ENGLAND is at the present moment little disposed to be 


| praised, much less to be criticised. We are so busily occupied 


in self-introspection that we are not much inclined to listen to 
the judgment of extraneous criticism. But there is a charm 
in the voice of Montalembert. The fact that the great French 
eulogist of this country is much restored in health would, under 
any circumstances, have awakened considerable attention 
amongst us; and to quicken our sensibility the news is 


_ accompanied by a spirited rendering, in the Paris Letter of 


the Times, of some new observations on England contained in 
the third volume of M. de Montalembert’s “ Monks of the 
West.” Count de Montalembert is the son of an English lady, 
bears an English name, and was born on English soil. There 
are strong presumptions, therefore, in favour of his not erring 


besides these accidental circumstances, his sympathies have 
been reached by us through his antipathies and also through his 


_ religious emotions. In 1856 the Count’s still fresh animosity 


| 





ment may transact the current business of the various | 
departments, but every one knows that it has no power | 
| the Pope’s temporal power, who is at the same time an acknow- 


to carry out a vigorous line of policy, either in reference 


to home or to domestic affairs. It must live from hand | 
_ encomiast of “true democracy.” And there is the more pleasure 


to mouth, evading instead of grappling with difficulties, and 


undertaking no business likely to lead to Parliamentary conflict — 


if it can possibly be left undone. As to legislation of any 


| 
s0long as a Reform Bill stops the way. And yet it is not | 
| 


les$notorious and indisputable that there are on all sides vital 

queSsions imperatively demanding a solution. The only chance | 
of rest"-their normal energy, efficiency, and authority to 
the Gover. nt and tm Tegislature, is to pass such a measure 
as will satisfy the people, an& relieve us, for at least one gene- | 
ration, from the necessity of disctaging or troubling ourselves | 
about the constitution of the country We are inclined to 
think that members of Parliament have yot entirely ears. ar | 
the lesson which it was desired to teach tem by the recent 
demonstrations ; but it is, nevertheless, most Jesirable. as Mr. | 
Bright insisted, that there should be no relaxaton jn de agita- | 
tion which has already been attended with ex@wjent results 
The slightest indication of a falling off of earnestness virthe | 


part of the people, will be eagerly seized by some as an excuse | 
for doing little or nothing; and we therefore trust that neither» 





gether from the franchise, yet from any real share of political | to the Napoleonic régime imparted zest and passion to his 
power. Once admit the better, the more industrious, and the | eloquent disquisition on our national future. And now having 


been for some years closely engaged as historian of the “ Monks 
of the West,” Montalembert thrills with revived love of his 
mother’s country as he records that over half the earth Chris- 


is remarkable chiefly for bold collocation of contrasts. 
For this he was always famous. It has always appeared 
to be the natural bent of his mind to admire equally 
things that seemed radically inconsistent. The great fight 
of his life has been for liberty; but its chief practical aim 
has been the liberty of the Church of Rome, which itself 
lost liberty in France because its pretensions and practices 
were deemed incompatible with freedom. In his life of Lacor- 
daire, Montalembert speaks of the inevitable triumph of demo- 
cracy as the belief of all clear-headed men; but in the very 
same passage he records with gratification that his hero held 
himself aloof from the extreme tendencies of democracy and 
from its bad quarrels. It would be difficult perhaps to coin 
language more exactly expressive of the feelings of those who 
reasonably resist the excessive popularization of government. 
Nor had Montalembert, when he wrote these words, shrunk from 
the apparent contradiction—he being a disciple of Lamennais, 
and an admirer of self-government—of deprecating, in his 
eloquent book on England, the encroachments of democracy. Of 
these he saw signs in our suppression of the individual; our 
passion for political solidarity ; our depressed mood during the 
reverses of the Crimean war; our lower middle-class novels 
(strangely instancing those of Mr. Dickens), and our hero worship 
at the bidding of Carlyle; our flattery of force generally ; and 
the possibility that some day Mr. Locke King’s unsuccessful 
measure for dividing intestate estates might succeed, and bring 
doubt upon the right of willing land at pleasure. Some of 
these were odd points to be raised by a leading Continental 
Liberal in a eulogy of Great Britain, intended to reflect dis- 
credit upon the less free institutions of his own country. But 
much must be allowed to an Ultramontanist, and defender of 


ledged champion of unqualified Liberalism, and an earnest 


in recognising these contradictions because M. de Montalem- 


i _ bert perceives and is eloquent about those in our own character. 
importance, that every one confesses is not to be thought of | 


No people, says this ingenious writer, present so original 
an aspect or stronger contrasts than the English—liberal and 
intolerant, pious and inhuman, loving order and security as 
much as movement and renown. Fickle in our affections, we 
always know when to stop. Eager for conquests and dis- 
coveries, we return more attached than ever to our home. 
Conversant with the arts of peace, we are unconquerable in 


| war, of which we are sometimes passionately fond. With a 


cynical indifference to the sufferings and servitude of others, 
we unite a self-government, which brings out our best men, 
instead of our being seduced, betrayed, or trafficked in by 
them, and a nobleness of human development in its highest 
perfection. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 


| might amaze us, but that we are well accustomed both to M. 


de Montalembert’s contradictions and our own. The disquisi- 
tion in which they occur is valuable, because the contrasts are 
more antithetically stated without any diminution of serious- 
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ness or reality, and because the passage is composed with 
evident reference to certain exhibitions of British character 
which have taken place since Montalembert, in the height of 
his anti-Bonaparte rage, published his first encomium upon 
our national idiosyncrasies. There is some danger at present 
of an indiscriminate disgust with our own ways and tendencies 
taking the place of that indiscriminate conceit which formerly 
distinguished us. In 1856 M. de Montalembert noticed that we 
had gota bad reputation abroad through grumbling at each other, 
but he added—* L’ Anglais n’en demeure pas moins persuadé que 
son pays est le premier pays du monde. II ne le dit pas tou- 
jours, & moins qu’on ne le contredise, mais il le croit, et ila pour 
cela de bonnes raisons, qu’il dépend de luide rendre meilleures 
encore.” But of late a school of steady depreciators of their 
country have arisen in our midst, and it is very pleasant to 
perceive that one who has long seen in us a tendency to worship 
force and commit other democratic mistakes, should be able to 
speak of us with unabated respect. Nothing can make Count 
Montalembert forget that in this island, more than anywhere 
else, man belongs to and governs himself. How far this is 
accomplished, or may hereafter be accomplished, by democratic 
means, was a question which formerly M. de Montalembert 
discussed with considerable energy. He is now silent respecting 
it, and writes as if we had finally avoided any danger of running 
into demacratic extremes. Many would be glad to be assured 
of this, and it behoves us to consider, that if M. de Montalem- 
bert’s former calculations were sound, we are still in some peril, 





because the symptoms which he pointed out in 1856 are still | 


prominently visible. His praises of the first Parliamentary 
Reform seemed to be especially enjoyed by himself, because 


he could point out that fifty years elapsed between the subject | 


being mooted by Pitt and the Bill being passed by Lord Grey. 
Perhaps the temporary failure of the late Reform Bill may have 
encouraged him to hope that no change in our constitution 
will be hastily made. But it is for us to remark, whatever 
respect we may entertain for M. de Montalembert’s former specu- 
lations, that we are now surrounded by many of the symptoms, 
as he describes them, of coming democratic evil. In particular, 
Mr. Lowe has taken up, with variations, that complaint of 
the growing weakness of the Executive which M. de Montalem- 
bert so much lamented when it was uttered by Prince Albert. 
Nor need we scruple to add that M. de Montalembert’s old 
compliments to the liberality of Tory peers were not particu- 


larly well deserved when uttered, and would now read very | 


ludicrously after the reception given to Mr. Gladstone’s Reform 
Bill. The fact is, that whatever our tendencies may be, we 
shall have very little opportunity for a long time of qualifying 
democratically for submission to a great and absolute ruler. 
What we are much more in danger of, is the hardening 
and stereotyping of our existing machinery, the holding of it 


policy. For nothing of this sort should Count Montalembert 
have any sympathy. It is not thus that the advance and con- 
solidation of true and sound democracy has been pictured in 
his pages as proceeding; nor have we any of the excuses that 
he has for regarding with a jealous eye any modification of the 
existing balance of political influence. . 

When we find that M. de Montalembert’s praises of English 
liberty amount to an argument for letting well alone, we must 
judge of what he says in the light of the life he has lived. In 


the memoir which he wrote of his companion and friend | 


Lacordaire, ** born,” as he describes him, “for strife and for 





| give themselves the trouble to do so. 


but reticent. Ten years passed away before their hopes were 
fulfilled, and then two of them admitted the Pope had been 
right and wise. By that time, Lamennais, however, had apos- 
tatised—in the judgment of Lacordaire and, after much 
anxiety and trouble, in that of Montalembert, also—while the 
two juniors of the triumvirate held faithfully to their principles ; 
always crying out for liberty ; always meaning by liberty Ultra- 
montane superiority of the Church in France to local laws 
and requirements; always deeming the free action of the 
Church the sum, or, at least, the most adequate and expressive 
symbol of the good which freedom was conferring on the country. 
In due time came the election of Louis Napoleon as President 
and, subsequently, as Emperor; and then soon followed, to 
Montalembert’s horror, the base submission, as he considered 
it, of the priesthood in France before the democratic despotism 
of the second Bonaparte emperor. ‘ Those,” wrote Monta- 
lembert, in the “ Life of Lacordaire,” “who had so loudly 
claimed common rights and liberty for all, who had so proudly 
paraded their contempt for the advances of power and its 
protection, who had so noisily insisted that they wanted rights 
not places, so boldly declared that liberty was both the ery of the 
Church in its infancy and the cry of victorious humanity, and 
that the people of 1848 had the divine sentiment of the 
national alliance between Catholicism and liberty—these very 
men cast aside, like refuse, all the guarantees, institu- 
tions, all the principles of a past in which they had 
all been either actors or spectators.” Understand that to 
Montalembert this was tragic, and it is possible to see how 
subsequently every topic on which he treated took the shape 
of an indictment against the French Empire, which had, in 
his judgment, sinned past redemption by prostituting the 
French Church and annihilating French Ultramontanism. To 
us Ultramontanism is the very antithesis of freedom; to 
Montalembert freedom and Ultramontanism are identical. 
It was a strange tribute to British toleration that this 
champion of the Roman Church should look wistfully towards 
our island as the seat of the very liberty he longed for, and, in 
feverish dread lest a prospect that seemed too good to be real 
might vanish, should conjure us by all that was sacred to 
yield our liberties to no tyrant, and to protect them most 
effectually by declining to hold them on any more democratic 
tenure than that of an aristocratic limited monarchy. And 
yet, strange as the yearning was and is, there is something in 
it that liberal Protestants may probably understand if they will 
May not an analogy be 
traced between the pretensions of a hierarchy and the claims 
of private judgment if both are left untouched by national laws P 
Is there not, after all, considerable resemblance between the 


_ devout French Catholic, who believes that if the State does not 
_ tamper with ecclesiastics a pure faith will freely flourish, and 
blindly sacred, the rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s brave and loyal | 


love,” and who loved Montalembert “as if he had been a | 
plebeian,” we find an affecting series of traces of the young | 


politician’s early life and struggles. Originally a Legitimist, 
he became a Liberal at the instance of the great Lamennais. 
Lacordaire had been a Liberal before, and remained so, when he 
entered upon the serious prosecution of his political designs as 
a priest, in conjunction with Lamennais and Montalembert, 
shortly after the latter’s entrance upon public life. The three 
were pledged to obtain liberty for the Catholic Church—liberty 
to act as the Church, in the alleged interests of liberty, 
had been prohibited from acting. They gloried in the 
revolutions of their country, though, as Montalembert 
says, even that of 1830 threatened to bury the throne 
and altar beneath its ruins. The disasters of liberty, 
as he says of Lacordaire, could not drive them imto the 
antechamber of her enemies. The great Revolution had, they 
alleged, destroyed three things gravely adverse to the Romish 
Church : the absolute power of princes, the Gallicanism of the 
French Church, and Rationalism. The three reformers claimed 
for the Church in France a freedom that had not been known 
since the great Revolution, and they actually went pilgrims 
to the Pope to induce him to pronounce strongly im their 





favour. They were disappointed. Gregory XVI. was polite, | this kind even a company might have shown 


an earnest English Protestant firmly persuaded that if every 
private citizen is let alone he is pretty sure to arrive, by private 
judgment, at the belief of Chillingworth or Cecil? At least, 
each claims from the world a recognition of this transcendent 
merit—he seeks no help from the State to enforce his religion 
on mankind, and he studiously annihilates many polemical 
provocatives to bad blood and bad government. If Ultramon- 
tanes and Protestants can meet on such a platform, the world 
will be the better of Count Montalembert’s example. 


- 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Tux Atlantic Telegraph Cable has hitherto been fertile in 


_ nothing but disappointment so far as relates to the transmission 


of news. The despatches have been infrequent, and of the 
scantiest character; and while important topics have often 
been neglected, we have been favoured with superfluous 
information on trivial subjects. We did, however, anticipate 
that when the President’s Message was delivered, an effort 
would have been made to supply the European public with 
something like a reliable summary of its contents. There are 
several questions now open affecting in a vital manner both 
the internal condition and the external relatio. the United 
States, on which it is of the utmost consequence that we should 
know the President’s views as early as possible; and yet, 
although the message was delivered so long ago as last Monday, 
we have nothing before us at {pe time we write but a wretched 
paragraph of some twenty. lines, which contains hardly any 
information of a definite character. We are aware that the 
wires are very fully occupied, and that- some loss of profit 


might haye been incurred by giving us ‘what we want at . 
such..a price as the daily newspapers might be willing is 7 


give; but we cannot help thinking that on an 
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of a soul above money, and might, by transmitting a decent 
summary at a moderate charge, have made some return for 
the public sympathy which it received in such unstinted 
measure. However, remonstrances are not now of much 
practical utility; and therefore, after this expression of our 
disappointment, we must make the best we can of the materials 
with which we are provided. Contrary to the general expecta- 
tion, Mr. Johnson adheres to his reconstruction policy. After 
the recent elections it was generally believed that he would bow 
to necessity, and would exert his influence with the South in 
order to induce them to accept the best terms which the North 
is likely to grant. Mr. Johnson is, however, no statesman. 
He has accomplished a good deal in the course of his life by 
unbending firmness and strength of will, and he does not seem 
to know when it is time to yield. And yet it is difficult to see 
what hope even he can entertain of carrying out a policy which 
has been so decidedly rejected by the Northern people during 
the recent contest. He was unable during the last session to 
induce Congress to take the path into which he sought to lead 
or drive them; and if he was unsuccessful then, what chance 
can he have of gaining a victory now that his antagonists have 
been reinforced in numbers, that they are morally strengthened 
by having received an assurance that the country is with 
them, and that their personal hostility to himself has been 
immensely increased by his extravagant behaviour during 
his unfortunate presidential tour? We say nothing at 
present about the question of right or wrong. That is 
just now a wholly immaterial consideration. Looking to 
the result of the civil war, to the utter prostration and 
exhaustion of the South, to the presence of the negro 
element amongst its population—it is clear that it must accept 
and make the best of whatever terms the North may prescribe. 
The North has, in effect, declared its will through the late 
elections; and from that declaration there is no appeal, except 
to the employment of physical force. We hesitate to believe 
that Mr. Johnson would be wicked enough to resort to this, 
even if he could carry the army and navy along with him. 
But whatever may be his inclinations, no one who knows any- 
thing of the United States can suppose that either service 
would stand by him against Congress. American soldiers and 
sailors do not cease to be citizens; and as such they will 
certainly respect the will of the nation, pronounced through its 
representatives. The only result of Mr. Johnson’s obstinacy 
will be to prolong the disorganization of Southern society by 
encouraging the people to postpone their ultimately inevitable 
submission to the new order of things, and to waste a con- 
siderable portion of the present session of Congress in fruitless 
and exasperating discussions between the Executive and the 
Legislature. It will probably lead to his own impeachment ; and 
he will be chargeable with all the public inconvenience which 
must follow such a proceeding. His decision is, therefore, for 
every reason to be deplored and regretted, although it may 
possibly have one good result. The Americans have hitherto 
treated the Vice-Presidency as an office of so little importance 
that it might safely be disposed of as a pawn in the game of 
party. Their experience of Mr. Johnson will be a lesson to 
them never again to grant power in remainder to one whom 
they would not think of intrusting with its actual possession. 
That, however, will be but a small compensation for the mis- 


chief which it may still be in the power of the President to. 


inflict upon his country, although he has not the slightest 
prospect of attaining any one of the objects which he has in 
view. 

The financial condition of the country seems to be excellent; 
and an English Chancellor of the Exchequer who can with 
difficulty preserve a surplus of two or three hundred thousand 
pounds may well envy the more fortunate Minister who 
can induce his countrymen to leave him in a single year 
$158,000,000 for the redemption of debt. The fact that the 
balance of receipts over expenditure for the year ending in 
June will amount to that sum (if the estimates of income are 
realized), is not a proof of the prosperity of the nation, but it 
is in the highest degree creditable to the public spirit with 
which it has conceived, and the firmness with which it has 
hitherto carried out the project of paying off, within a limited 
period, the enormous debt contracted during the war. It would be 
premature to express a confidence, which nevertheless we cannot 
help feeling, that the Americans will adhere to their resolution ; 
but we may be permitted to express a hope that the Secretary of 
the Treasury will, as he anticipates, find himself in a position to 
resume specie payments in the course of next year. Turning 
to foreign affaire, the President seems to have descanted with 
pardonable pride upon the restoration of the United States to 
its former influential position in the family of nations. It was 
not the least of the trials they had to endure during the civil 





war, that their influence abroad was reduced to zero, and that 
their remonstrances were frequently treated with civil contempt 
in quarters where they had previously commanded entire 
respect. “Foreign nations have, however, lately shown more 
just consideration for the national character aud rights.” 
There is an unmistakable reference here to the conduct of 
France, in deliberately setting aside the Monroe doctrine when 
it appeared probable that the Confederate States would esta- 
blish their independence, while she quietly withdraws from a 
position which has become untenable as soon as the United 
States have got rid of their domestic difficulty. It seems, 
however, to be questionable whether Mr. Johnson is not 
pursuing his triumph over the Emperor Napoleon with im- 
politic harshness. There can be no doubt as to their relative 
position, Whether the Emperor Maximilian has or has not 
resigned—whether he be still somewhere in Mexico or has 
already left the country—there can be no doubt that his empire 
is at an end. There is no fear that the Emperor Napoleon will 
attempt any new enterprise in the same quarter, for even if 
there were no other reason, the unpopularity which he has 
incurred in France, through the Mexican expedition, will be a 
sufficient caution to him to distrust any projects, however 
tempting, for extending the influence of the Latin race in the 
New World. Under these circumstances one would think 
that every effort should have been made to spare the 
French army needless mortification. Although a man be 
very well content to go, it is unpleasant and humiliating that 
all the world should see him kicked out. If the Emperor pro- 
posed to postpone the departure of his troops from Mexico until 
the spring, it can only have been with u view to make a somewhat 
more dignified exit ; and perhaps to provide more completely for 
the safety of the French who may be left behind, and for the 
extraction of the Austrian legion from the very hazardous 
position in which—according to the last accounts—it was 
placed. <A delay of a few weeks could not have signified to 
the United States; and we cannot help thinking that it was 
a little churlish in the President to persist upon the strict and 
literal fulfilment of the engagement entered into by the Paris 
Cabinet. We do not however suppose that any difficulty will 
arise on this head. The matter will probably be settled by 
some sort of compromise; but the sharp diplomatic corre- 
spondence which we gather to have taken place, will not tend to 
improve the relations between the two Cabinets. 

Coming to the question of the Alabama claims, the President 
expresses his expectation that they will now be considered by 
England in a becoming and friendly spirit, although he states 
that in consequence of the change of Government but little 
progress had been made in arriving at a settlement. He 
observes that it is exceedingly desirable that this subject should 
be set at rest, and in that at least we fully concur with him. 
So long as the question remains open, it is clear that our rela- 
tions with the United States will never assume a thoroughly 
cordial character. It is, however, impossible to overrate the 
importance of bringing about such a result; and, in order to 
attain it, we may well consent to make some sacrifice both 
of money and of amour propre. In spite of all the reasoning 
of Earl. Russell and Sir Roundell Palmer, we fancy most 
Englishmen have an uneasy consciousness that all was not 
done that might have been done to prevent the Alabama 
leaving Liverpool; that all was not done that would have been 
done if we had then expected the war to end as it eventually 
did. Wedo not much blame the then Government for their 
remissness, because the truth is, that through sympathy with 
“rebels” and “ patriots ” of all kinds on the continent of Europe, 
we had grown rather lax in the fulfilment of our international 
obligations. Still, we can hardly plead our own bad habits as 
a justification for failing in our duty to another nation; 
more especially at the very moment when we are showing, by the 
appointment of a Commission to inquire into our foreign enlist- 
ment laws, that we are aware of defects either in the laws them- 
selves or the practice under them. When the question was 
raised during the Foreign Secretaryship of Earl Russell, the 
despatches of Mr. Seward were certainly of a kind well calcu- 
lated to irritate a British Minister into standing strictly by what 
he conceived to be the letter of the law. We trust, however, 
that no such provocation has been given in the recent notes; and 
if they are couched in an amicable tone, we have no hesitation in 
saying that Lord Stanley would act wisely in reopening the 
whole question, with a view to a friendly arrangement. <A 
country which refuses to send to arbitration a matter of inter- 
national difference occupies, to say the least, a very doubtful 
position; and even if the investigation did involve an inquiry 
into the bona fides of the British Government, we scarcely think 
that our dignity would suffer more from that than from obsti- 
nately refusing to vindicate it before an impartial tribunal, At 
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any rate, whether it did, or did not, it is, as we have already | 
said, well worth our while to incur the risk, in view of the | 
advantage which we might expect to gain. 








A PROFESSOR OF CASUISTRY. 


Tue Senate-house of the University of Cambridge must have 
presented a somewhat curious appearance to the mental eye 
on Tuesday last, however decorous and natural its condition 
might seem to the bodily eye or to the uninitiated stranger. It 
was as if the hall of the Council of Niczea had been decked for 
the reception of Arius, with prominent seats arranged for the 
orthodox bishops, and a special throne for their official leader, 
the world being assembled to hear the heretic lay down the law 
from a position of absolute authority; or as if Gower-street had 
opened wide her delightful and repentant arms, and entreated 
Mr. Martineau to come in. A calcitrant son of Cambridge, 
leaving her academic shades many years back because of the 
inconvenient strictness of theological tests introduced by her 
into the serene regions of science, passing the rest of his life 
according to this beginning; casting, if not doubts, at least 
mists upon certain important dogmas, which the genius of 
medizval religiosity had raised into the position of doctrines 





necessary to salvation; daring to assert or to suggest that 
beneath the lowest depth of Divine wrath in a future world 
there must ever be an unfathomable abyss of love; expelled 
from readerships ; howled at by Church papers; branded as a 
heretic and an heresiarch by those who read his books and did 
not understand them, and by those who took their views of 
him from such as had gone through this enlightening and pos- 
sibly irritating process—Mr. F. D. Maurice, of eternal punish- 
ment celebrity, becomes suddenly, by a wonderful juggle of 
Fortune’s wheel, Professor Maurice of Cambridge University, 
receives the honour of a public reception on the occasion of his 
inaugural lecture, and gets through an hour and a half of rapid 
reading without gratifying the expectations of his hearers by 
indulging, for a single moment, in any luxury of heresy. 
Basking in the smiles of the Vice-Chancellarian presence ; sur- 
rounded by select though rare representatives of that august 
body, the Heads of Houses, and of that learned body, the pro- 
fessorial staff; rejoicing in his late and most unexpected 
triumph, and speaking from a rostrum placed near the sacred 
throne itself; cheered, too, without a dissentient voice by galleries 
filled with partial undergraduates, a smaller man might have 
availed himself of such an opportunity, as few men in branded 
old age have had, for emphasizing the teaching of his life, or 
for dispelling what he esteemed to be the false glosses of igno- 
rant and prejudiced critics. But Professor Maurice sought 
to do neither the one nor the other. ‘The election of the 
University, or rather the election of four liberal officials of the 
University, had given him a text, and he kept rigidly to the 
line marked out for him. Having learned to perfection the 
heaven-sent lesson, “ know thyself,” he confessed his strong 
inclination to wander from the direct course into unending 
by-paths, and, having confessed, he wandered not. No doubt 
there were abundant points whence a digression delightful to 
itching ears might have been not unnaturally made, but of all 
persons in the world, Professor Maurice is least likely to make 
such digression for the sake of pleasing such ears, And so it 
happened that the effect of his lengthened lecture was to 
impress his audience with a deep sense of his earnestness, 
patience, fairness, forbearance, and power, to say nothing of 
the felicity, and at times the brilliance of his expressions, and 
the great vigour and clearness of his address. The heartfelt 
gratitude he breathed forth to those who had placed him by 
their votes in the strange position of a teacher of the youth of 
Cambridge from the most speculative and thought-suggesting 
chair of the University, sounded probably in the ears of those 
who love him not as a subdued note of triumph, or as a gentle 
irony, considering in what presence he spoke, but it was the 
only personal element he allowed to appear in a singularly 
happy address, delivered under singularly tempting circum- 
stances. Other inaugural addresses in the same Senate House 
have been less satisfactory in this respect. 

Casuistry is held conventionally to mean something as nearly 
immoral as may be, without absolutely and materially crossing 
the border; it is.supposed to be the art of ingeniously con- 
cealing the true or the false under alien colours, or something 
almost as bad, deceiving other persons, or inveigling the con- 
science of the operator. It is understood to have’ some- 
thing to do with Jesuitry, that is to say, with a system 
which obscures the eternal principles of morality, and reduces 
questions of conscience to matters of expediency or probability, 
or to a balance between opposing attractions or repulsions. 





Monsieur le Feore, the preceptor of Louis XIIL., called casuistry 
the art of quibbling with God, and a modified form of his 
opinion no doubt still prevails among those who allow the 
popular voice to stamp a valuable science with the stigma 
involved in an unfavourable conventional acceptance of the 
term which describes it. Until the great science of casuistry 
is cleared from the condemnation implied in the very word 
casuistry itself, it cannot hold up its head among the sciences. 
The modern idea of casuistry is not, however, so unfair as it 
seems at first sight, for the condemnation which it administers 
is the result of the immoral and unnatural developments forced 
by some of the schoolmen upon the true science. ‘T'he schoolmen 
loaded the human being with such overwhelming masses of 
inquiries concerning himself, each inquiry taking the form of a 
ponderous duel of words between two antagonistic opinidfs, 
that the man was lost, stifled in the course of anthropological 
investigations. The Jesuit claimed to decide unerringly, and 
with all the mystic authority of the grille of the confessional, 
what was right and what was wrong for a man to do or to 
leave undone, and what course of action a man must take in 
relation to his conscience. The elevated morality of the Christian 
code was thus reduced to cold and lifeless questions at best, its 
broad rule of right and wrong being lost in the subtle refine- 
ments of scholastic disputation, and, at worst, it was plunged 
into the vilest possible abominations, perpetrated by way of 
laying down minutely-detailed rules for the guidance of men and 
women in every kind of relation to themselves and to each 
other, under every possible description of circumstances, normal 
or abnormal. With this mania for systematizing strong upon 
them, austere and pious men permitted their imagination to be 
glutted with the most foul inventions, and casuistry became — 
responsible for such enormities as the “ Disputationes de 
Matrimonis” of Sanchez, or the guides to the Confessional 
which are put into the hands of Romish priests. The science, 
whose misguided votaries could produce volumes worthy of the 
criticism passed upon one of them, wn cloaque qui renferme 
des choses horribles, was clearly in danger of getting a very 
bad name when the time of the resurrection of the nations 
should arise. This time came in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, came so decidedly in the latter century, that casu- 
istical theology has never recovered from the blow it then 
received. The Reformation shook off the burdens of the 
Schoolmen, but it left the Lutherans and the Calvinists and 
our own reformed doctors keenly devoted to casuistry as rivals 
of the powerful Romish casuists, as may be seen by the 
Bibliotheca published by Mayer, under the heads of Lutheran, 
Calvinist, and Romish writings. The disciples of Loyola, 
however, carried the science so far in their own mistaken 
direction, that casuistry came almost to mean casuistry as 
taught by their order, and when Pascal’s pungent satire 
destroyed the fabric the Jesuits had raised, casuistry itself fell. 
It had been distorted into a science of books, instead of remain- 
ing a processof private inquiry by each man into his own self; and 
all the ponderous volumes which Pascal hurled from their sway 
over men’s minds buried in their débris the truth which they 
had so long modified, distorted, concealed. Pascal could . 
rehearse thirty-eight outlandish names of voluminous casuists, 
with an etcetera clause of cum sexcentis aliis, and Escobar of 
Mendoza, who only died in 1669, declared his work to be the 





marrow of four-and-twenty doctors, corresponding with the 
four-and-twenty elders round the great white throne in Heaven, 
and stated that it was presented to four great casuists, whom 
he mentioned, as representing the four beasts. 

Casuistry, as Professor Maurice would teach it, and, we hope, 
will teach it, is that true casuistry which remains in the 
crucible when all the non-essential or abnormal overgrowths 
have been removed. He begins by setting before his pupils 
the fable of the choice of Hercules, a fable so called, but no 
fable, rather of the nature of essential and everlasting truth. 
The soul-searching questions which it raises for young men 
of all ages are the questions of casuistry proper. What con- 
science teaches us that we must do or must not do, what we 
can find out of ourselves from ourselves, all that relates to the 
ego as learned from the ego itself, these are the material of 
cauistry. A true teacher of casuistry is not one who lays down 
rules and elaborate systems, and does for his the “work 
they ought to do for themselves, all which is the province of 
the moral philosopher ; he is, on the other hand, one who gently 
leads the young man inquiring for himself, advises him, warns 
him, and gives him no magical specifics. Here lies th oo 
difference between Plato and Aristotle, viewed in 
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one sense the most painstaking of casuists, though they fell 
into detailed follies of the most remarkable description, such 
vide material for astonishment or for laughter, 
according to the taste of the student. Cicero, living amid 
the turmoil.of an age full of doubtful or nefarious deeds, 
was driven to casuistry in the “ De Officiis,” that he might 
seek out principles of action, and determine from some 
implanted law what was right and what was not 
right, for his guidance through scenes of difficulty and 
temptation sufficient to obscure any light of conscience short of 
the clearest and the most accurate five hundred years after 
the commencement of the Christian era. Boethius wrote in 
prison his books, “ De Consolatione Philosophie,” barely 
finishing them before he was beheaded by the Arian, Theodoric ; 
end in these is to be found the true spirit of casuistry—prison 
thoughts, which turn upon the prisoner’s own self, his springs 
of action, his natural tendencies or desires, and the mysterious 
something which wages constant war against the suggestions 
of nature, taking the ordinary sense of that much abused word, 
“nature.” The “conscience,” which all true casuists discover 
in their investigations, from which, indeed, they indirectly 
derive their name (as solving cases of conscience), which later 
Christian ages learned to deny when it was found that to 
allow of its existence involved the philosopher in difficulties 
with respect to certain fondly held imaginations. This con- 
science is the great subject of casuistry, in an anatomical 
sense. If Professor Maurice conducts his demonstration in the 
same spirit and with the same power that he has shown in 
his preliminary proceedings, the University of Cambridge will 
not have eause to regret that, against the will of many of her 
children, a combination of circumstances most unlooked-for 
has provided such a man to instil into her ingenuous youth 
correct principles for engaging in true casuistry. 
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THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON RITUALISM. 


WE shall not, perhaps, err widely of the mark if we presume 
that in composing the Charge which he delivered to his clergy 
on Monday last, the Bishop of Oxford had in his mind’s eye 
the letters which have lately appeared in the leading journal, 
with the well-known signature of “S.G.0O.” Painful those 
letters must have been, because they published upon reliable 
authority the fact that the bishops,who, as overseersofthe Church, 
are under an especial obligation to maintain its Protestant 
character, are in several cases the very men under the shadow 
of whose authority, and with whose sanction, Ritualism and 
the doctrines of which it is the symbol are steadily making way. 
This disclosure was the unkindest cut of all. If “S. G. 0.” 
had confined himself to a commination against the inferior 
clergy, little harm, comparatively speaking, would have been 
done. Bishops sympathizing with ceremonial innovations, 
and willing to look with admiring eyes, and approving hearts, 
on exhibitions of ecclesiastical millinery, could still reply to 
any public challenge, that the process of reducing to obedience 
a rector who loves to decorate the Communion-table with 
flowers and candles and to genuflect before such prettinesses in 
& cope, is so expensive that not even an episcopal income 
can endure the bill of costs. It was, therefore, gall and 
wormwood when “S. G. O.” told the world, that certain 
of the bishops were quite as bad as the rectors, and that 
there was even one right reverend father who, if photo- 
graphy tells the truth, is in the habit of aping attitudes which 
are quite in place in a bishop of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but which are startling when we see them assumed by one who 
derives his authority from the Reformation, and who is loud in 
his professions of attachment to the Reformed Communion. It 
seemed to be almost a necessity after so public a challenge that 
he should profess himself more loudly than ever a staunch 
Churchman, and that he should denounce with redoubled 
vehemence the doctrines and practices of the Church of 
Rome. 

It has always been one of the strong points of Dr. Wilber- 
force’s tactics to repudiate any sort of sympathy with Popery, 
but in his present Charge he repudiates with tenfold vigour of 
asseveration. He would seem in writing if to have had 
“S$. G. O.’s” letter, and the photograph to which it refers, 
before him, and to have felt that a more than usual amount of 


cursing and swearing was necessary to dispel the accusations | 
of the Wiltshire Rector, and the awkward testimony of the | 


print-shops. But cursing and swearing, even to so eloquent a 
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be quite as deserving of reprobation than this. In popular 
estimation Dr. Wilberforce holds a prominent place as one of 
the most Romanizing of English bishops. If to-morrow the 
task of purging the Church of its dangerous elements were 
confided to the Evangelical party, his lordship would be 
included in the first batch of ejectments. If, on the other 
hand, the task of resettling the doctrines and ceremonial of the 
Church were confided to the Ritualists, he would have a high 
seat in the council appointed for that purpose. Hence the 
difficulty of preparing an episcopal Charge which should curse 
and swear strongly yet discreetly. Mere vigour would not be 
enough. It might fell a friend with the same stroke which 
overturned a foe. How he has evaded the difficulty no language 
but the Bishop’s own can tell. 

But we cannot say that we think he has been successful. As 
a piece of special pleading, his Charge shows nimbleness of 
thought, an aptitude for drawing fine distinctions, and wonderful 
assurance in asserting that, though they look fine, they are in 
reality impassable gulfs. But men of plain understanding, who 
prefer common sense to mere casuistry, will not be bamboozled 
by all this finessing. He regards the claim made by the Roman 
Church to infallibility, and its utterances of absolute authority, 
as pretences which have won from the Church of England men 
of no great depth of faith. But in what respect does this claim 
differ from that which he himself makes in favour of the Church 
of which he is a bishop, when he speaks of it as the divinely- 
constituted keeper of God’s word and God’s truth, the un- 
changing authority, the divinely-constituted channel of God’s 
grace to man, and, for this land, the one apostolical com- 
munion? A divinely-constituted and unchanging authority 
comes so near to Papal infallibility that it is not very easy to dis- 
tinguish between them. Why, again, does he denounce the cultus 
of the Virgin and the saints in the Church of Rome as the 
highest of all impiety against the only God, the impiety of 
transferred worship, when, in the commencement of his Charge, 
he speaks with approbation of the better observance of saints’ 
days in his diocese, and says that he should feel bound to enforce 
that observance in any case where parishioners requested him to 
do so? He cannot applaud an unmeaning observance of these 
celebrations. The saint must, in the minds of the worshippers, 
be, in some way or other, connected with the day of his commemo- 
ration, and with the commemorating service. Whatis this but 
cultus ? Even though it may not go the absolute length of 
Invocation, it is on the road thither ; and, in minds into which 
it enters with the strength of conviction, will probably come to 
Invocation, and then on to Rome. 

This is not Protestantism. It is not the teaching of the 
Reformed faith, it would be condemned by the majority of the 
bishops and clergy, and the conviction of the mass of the people 
cries out against it. They trace to it that Ritualism on which 
the Bishop has just discoursed so eloquently and perplexingly. 
And they are right. Ritualism is one of the fruits of that 
movement in the Church of which Dr. Wilberforce speaks so 
approvingly, and by which, he says, loyal spirits were driven 
back to contemplate the true essence of the Christian Church 
as the divinely-instituted keeper of God’s word and God's 
truth. That was the Tractarian movement. It revived in the 
Church of England doctrines expressly repudiated by the 
Reformation, and whose repudiation was considered essential to 
complete its work long after Papal supremacy had been abjured. 
Ritualism is the symbol of those doctrines, a symbol which in 
the Church of Rome has never been separated from them, and 
which has been copied from that Communion so closely, that in 
some churches where it is practised, it is difficult to say whether 
they belong to Rome or to England. Dr. Wilberforce will have it 
that though Ritualism is oneof the resultsof the Tractarian move- 
ment, it is perfectly separable from it. He calls it a brilliant 
fantastic coruscation which has cast itself forth from the 
surface of the weltering mass of molten metal but does not 
affect it: burning sparks witnessing to the heat of the mass 
from which they sprang, but not in their peculiar action of its 
essence or of its end. But what does this mean? If we 
apply it to the Bishop’s own case, we admit that the use of a 
crozier is not essential to his belief in Apostolical succession. 
He could indulge in that doctrine quite as confidently on the 
strength of an umbrella, just as he would still be Bishop of 
Oxford though he were to walk down St. James’s-street without 
his apron. But if the crozier follows the belief in his case, 
surely a similar expression of belief by its symbols may be 
regarded as the probable result of belief in others. The whole 
history of the Tractarian movement bears witness to the imme- 
diate and essential connection betweeen the two. We have 
seen it in the dispute about preaching in the surplice instead 
of the gown, and in the controversies about candles lighted and 
unlighted, about flowers in large or small bunches, about stone 
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altars, crosses, processions, intonations, and genuflexions. The 
doctrine has flowered in the symbol. Nay, the Bishop himself 
not only patronizes it through the art of photography, but in 
this very Charge, though he does not wholly approve, he is very 
far indeed from wholly condemning it. 

How far he condemns and how far he approves, is another 
matter. He has hedged with such dexterity upon this point 
that his clergy must be sorely puzzled to determine how far 
they may go in ritualistic observances, and at what point they 
must stop. Even when these fantastic coruscations have been 
thrown off in an extravagant degree he would not have their 
introducers treated with harshness or severity, or with an 
undistinguishing condemnation. Why ?—because among those 
conspicuous for the introduction of these old novelties were 
men inferior to none in devotion and love. Are devotion and 
love, then, to be the measure of the extent to which ecclesiastical 
millinery and ritualistic extravagance may be carried? Not 
quite; for he goes on to say that, should practices somewhat 
assimilated to those of Rome introduce Roman teaching, only 
one course would remain—we presume, some sort of excom- 
munication. Is there, then, no criterion for the use of ritual P 
The bishop indeed gives one, but our readers shall judge of its 
value. It is permissible when it leads the worshipper to God, 


























defendant admitted the truth of this remark, but contended 
that the trath of his remarks was even greater. The only 
point left for the jury was to estimate the amount of the injury 
caused by the libel, in other words, to estimate the value of 
Dr. Hunter’s character and reputation. The Pall Mall Gazette 
had gone on the assumption that they were not worth a 
farthing. The jury like Captain Marryat’s midshipman, 
found that they were worth a farthing. In this, too, we fally 
concur. But however important the finding may be to Dr. 
Hunter, to his friends, his associates, and his patients, it is the 
very smallest part of the public question raised by the trial. 
No doubt it is something to put down a man who terrifies the 
weak and the strong, the young and tlie old, the healthy and 
the diseased, into his consulting-room; a man who advertises 
symptoms at full length and insinuates that he has the only 
cnre; a man who calls his paid assistants converts, and varies 
the style, authorship, and colour of his books for Scotland and 
Ireland; a man who professes to heal consumptive countesses 
in acouple of months, and to see a victim of consumption in 
every fourth person passing in the street; a man to whom that 
disease is a terrible scourge when it is treated by any other 
physician, and the simplest thing in the world when it comes 
under his own observation. But it is still more important to 





and does not, by its unaccustomedness, splendour, or intricacy, 
interpose itself as a veil between God and him. There is no 
light here that we can see, nor is the case clearer when he 
says that extreme ritual has not made good its claim to our 
adoption. The reason is startling: its growth has been sudden ; 
the sudden restoration of unaccustomed vestments is always 
trying to eyes used to a somewhat stiff and colourless attire; 
it has been accompanied by the introduction of new, perhaps 
suspected, attitudes, postures, and actions, by interruptions of 
the wonted service, attracting, by addresses at once to the senses 
of sight, sound, and smell, the full attention of every worshipper ; 
and in all this there has been no general preparation of men’s 
minds in the Church at large for such alterations. If it had 
been a little less trying to the eyes, and not quite so suddenly 
introduced, we presume it would not have mattered. A 
moderate and soberly-developed advance in outward ceremonial 
seems to Dr. Wilberforce to belong necessarily to the Church as 
a living body, and he referred to what he called the undisguised 
hatred by Rome of the whole Catholic movement within the 
Church as showing how well she knew the strength we might 
find against her perversions in a satisfying amount of English 
ritual. 

Now if there is anything in the Church of England which 
Rome regards with a sneaking affection it is exactly that 
Catholic movement which Dr. Wilberforce says she hates. Why 
on earth should she hate it, or why should she grudge it any 
amount of ritual? It has done for her what she could not do 
for herself. It has bridged over the gulf between her teaching 
and the teaching of the Reformation, and over that bridge 
hundreds have passed into her fold who but for it would still be 
members of the Church of England. It was only the other day, 
indeed, that Dr. Manning declared that the work of propagating 
Roman Catholic doctrine in England had been almost taken 
out of the hands of the priesthood by the energy and success 
with which it was being discharged by the Anglican clergy. 
How, with such facts before him, can Dr. Wilberforce contend 


that the Catholic movement in the Church is hostile to the | 
Church of Rome? If he has really persuaded himself that it | 


is so, the conviction of the overwhelming mass of the people 
is against him. 


a still wider derogation from its Protestant character. It is 
idle for a Bishop to condemn the rashness of innovators, while 
at the same time he professes his belief in their hearty honesty, 
deprecates legislative interference with their innovations, and 
gives his voice in favour of a “ satisfying ” amount of ritual. 








DR. HUNTER, OF NEW YORK. 


We are glad that Dr. Hunter has succeeded in his action | 
against the Pall Mall Gazette, and we quite agree with the | 


verdict. When a man proceeds against a newspaper for libel, 
he means to complain of the comments of the newspaper as 
injurious to his character and reputation. 
doubt that the comments of the Pall Mall Gazette were 
injurious to Dr. Hunter’s character and reputation. Theeffect 


of the article, as the plaintiff stated in his allegations of : 


inuendoes, was to represent him as a quack, a scoundrel, and 
an impostor; and by putting in a plea of justification, the 





They will see in his Charge, in spite of all its | 
trimming, an encouragement to the development of Ritualism | 
which cannot but have the most powerful effect.in stimulating | 
a still farther departure from the principles of the Reformation, | 


There can be no | 


know that the public press can utter its sentiments on such a 
man without danger, and that the journalist may open the 
eyes of his readers to such a system without being rendered 
liable for the loss of practice consequent on the exposmnre. 
Without this safeguard, journalism would be either useless or 
impossible. If it kept within the law, quacks would spring up 
like mushrooms, or rather with the appearance of mushrooms 
and the deadly properties of the fungus. Whenever a journal 
was roused to any display of natural severity, the quack would 

| have his damages, and long for a fresh flagellation. This would 
have been the result if Dr. Hunter had been encouraged by the 
jury. As it is, few weeks elapse without a threat of an action 
against any paper that expresses itself boldly. Chief Justice 
Cockburn told a miember of Parliament the other day, not to 
be so thin-skinned as to ask for a criminal information because 
he had been called names by a morning paper. We cannot 
say whether Mr. Doulton will take the advice, or will bring a 
civil action against the Daily Telegraph. But after the pre- 
cedent established by Hunter v. Sharpe, we hope that lawyers 
will be more cautious in their opinions, and will not encourage 
their clients to stand the expenses of a suit with the prospect 
of a farthing damages. 
The admirable summing up of the Lord Chief Justice 
brought out the issues in the present case so clearly that no 
one can mistake them. There were issues of law as well as of 
fact, and both had their especial value. So far as law is con- 
cerned, the definition of libel is most elastic. For the pro- 
tection of the public, it is well that it should be so; but we think 
too much scope is left to the vanity of authors. Within the 
last few years we have seen a novelist whose three volumes had 
been called stupid, a poet who had been accused of blasphemy, 
an actor who had been prompted, a minister who had got up 
_ foreign missions through his own, newspaper, come into court 
_ and parade their wounded feelings. Two of these gentlemen got 
verdicts with damages somewhat more substantial than fell to 
the lot of Dr. Hunter. Of the other two, one withdrew before 
trial, the other was judiciously thrown over by his own counsel 
when his book was produced in court. And though we have 
cited these cases as the first that came to hand, there are 
plenty of others not much older in date, and quite as frivolous. 
Any legal text-book will give examples from the time when 
Sir John Carr complained of being made ridiculous, and Lord 
Ellenborough ruled that a critic who made such books ridien- 
lous deserved not to be blamed, but to be rewarded. Of course, 
this is not an author’s feeling, but an author has surely other 
remedies than those provided by law. He probably has friends 
who can take up his cause in other organs. He may even 
withdraw his advertisements. As all critics are abject and 
beggarly, and all papers are venal, such a course would be 
certain to bring them to their senses. Besides, it would not 
cost the same money as must go in a lawsuit, and it would 
save all the money spent in advertising. If, however, men will 
go to law on trifling pretences, there is only one means of 
prevention. Frivolous actions must be discouraged. The law 
_ must be ably interpreted, and broad principles must be fol- 
_ lowed. Much harm has been done by narrow-minded judges, 
_ who have thought themselves bound by precedent whenever it 
_ was at strife with sense, and have only shaken themselves free 
_ from precedent when it was at one with sense. Such ajudge — 
might have found excuses for Dr. Hunter, and in doing so he 
"would no doubt have followed the letter of Chief Justice Cook-— 


burn’s ruling in Campbell v. Spottiswoode. It was 
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for the Lord Chief Justice himself to mark, by the finest lines 
of intellectual subtlety, the radical difference between that case 
and the present. ‘There the Saturday Review imputed as 
motives of a man’s conduct what might legitimately have 
been described as its effects. The plaintiff cleared himself from 
the imputation of organizing missions to the Chinese with 
a view of selling his newspaper; but it was none the less 
true that the sale of his newspaper would result immediately 
from the organization of his missions. In the present case, the 
Pall Mall Gazette verified the words of the Chief Justice in his 
former ruling :—‘“ Where the public conduct of a public man 
is made the subject of observation, and the writer who is com- 
menting upon it makes imputations of motives which fairly, 
properly, and legitimately arise out of the conduct: itself, and 
the jury shall be of opinion not only that the criticism was 
honest, but also well founded, then I should be prepared to 
say that the imputations so made would not be the subject of 
an action.” And this the Chief Justice has said with regard 
to Dr. Hunter. The question before the jury was simply 
whether Dr. Hunter was honest or dishonest. But this simple 
issue was involved in much that seems extraneous matter. 
The truth or falsehood of Dr. Hunter’s theory occupied a great 
part of the trial, and the Times; with its happy knack of mis- 
apprehending the plainest case, laid great stress on the fact 
that this was not the point in question. We do not know 
whom the J'imes wanted to convince, as we have not met with 
any one who needed such instruction. But though the value 
of Dr. Hunter’s theory was not put directly before the jury, it 
was necessary to show that his theory was worthless in order 
that he might not go off on a false issue. He might have 


acted the part of a quack and traded on the implements of | 


quackery, and yet he might have replied that his means of 
cure were unimpeached, and that his system had succeeded. It 
was necessary to put the highest medical testimony into the 
witness-box to show that Dr. Hunter did not know what he 
was writing about, and that his statements were so entirely 
erroneous that if he had understood them he would not have 
made them. It was necessary to show by the same evidence 
that this ignorance led Dr. Hunter to contradict himself in 
every conceivable way, to speak contemptuously of what he 
had not tried, and to claim as his own invention what was 
familiar to the whole faculty. This we should say was a fair 
definition of a quack. The defence went on to prove that 
a quack who advertises in certain ways is a scoundrel. But 
the plaintiff established this part of the case by his own 
attempts to refute the preceding part. 
acquainted with medicine and with the practice of medicine as 
he professed to be, his statements were still less excusable. It 
is only on the supposition of ignorance that he can lay claim 
to any show of honesty. But even then this show is delusive, 
and he has no escape from his dilemma. 

It was suggested, indeed, that Dr. Hunter’s reasons for not 
qualifying in England were such as would lead any distin- 
guished man, after going through acourse of study larger and 
wider than that of English physicians, and taking two medical 
degrees, to shrink from a fresh examination. “ Moreover,” said 
his counsel, “ Dr. Hunter held peculiar views as to the mode of 
curing consumption, which were at variance with orthodox 
medical views; and men like our own Jenner and Harvey 
would probably have found a difficulty nowadays in obtaining a 
degree.” It is true that great discoverers have often been 
rejected by their own times, and that medical science has not 
always been the first to recognise its prophets. But this 
objection was foreseen and provided against by the 23rd section 
of the Medical Act of 1858, which authorizes the Privy 
Council to interfere in case anybody entitled to grant qualifica- 
tions attempts “ to impose upon any candidate offering himself 
for examination an obligation to adopt or refrain from adopting 
the practice of any particular theory of medicine or surgery as 
a test or condition of admitting him to examination, or of 
granting a certificate.” With this section, and his extensive 
knowledge, Dr. Hunter might have claimed the degree that 
would have been withheld from Harvey and Jenner. He need 
no longer have called himself “ of New York” on his title- 
page, nor would he have been blamed for omitting those words 
in his advertisement. He would no longer be liable under the 
Act to a penalty of £20 for taking the “ name or title” of 
Doctor of Medicine. The fact that he had more faith in 
inhalation than in anything else, as he proclaimed at the trial, 
might have justified the Archbishop of Canterbury in refusing 
him a degree, but would not have weighed with the Privy 
Council. The only question, then, would have been about his 
extensive knowledge, which of course would have appalled the 
examiners. But as he would hardly have brought up the 
cases of the tailor who had a predisposition to inhalation and 


made a month’s medicine last three months, or of the countess 
whose husband filled up the usual form on recovery, or of the 
old Indian officer who lost weight when his clothes were 
lighter, or of any of the other patients who had never tried 
regular practitioners, he might come out of that examination 
more creditably than he came out of his cross-examination. 
Whether he would have got a degree may be rather more 
doubtful. At least, he would not have been a grand homme 
incompris, the discoverer of a country unknown to himself, the 
inventor of fallacies that had long been exploded. 








MR. MARTINEAU AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Some three or four weeks ago a controversy arose with 
respect to some recent transactions in University College, 
London. The spirit in which that controversy was carried on, 
at least by one side, was made the subject of brief comment in 
these columns at the time. A vigorous paper warfare has 
ever since been going on, in which several of our contemporaries 
have taken one side or the other. Principles of the highest 
importance are involved in the discussion, and as by this time 
no doubt everything has been said that was to be said by one 
party or by the other, we wish to offer a general and, as far as 
we may, an impartial criticism on the questions at issue. The 





If he was as well | 


facts may be very succinctly stated. Some months ago Dr. 
_ Hoppus, Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in Uni- 

versity College, resigned his chair, and the vacancy was published 
_in due course by the authorities, with an advertisement for 
| candidates. Within the appointed space of time, a limited 

number of applications was received—one only, we believe, 
_ being of a kind at all likely to suit the requirements of the 
_ College. This application was from the Rev. James Martineau, 
_the celebrated Unitarian preacher, whose reputation stands 
| high, not merely for pulpit eloquence, but for keen philosophical 
acumen, and whose essays on psychology and metaphysical 
theology exhibit abundantly the resources of a highly-cultured 
and subtle intellect, though one deficient in grasp and vigour. 
The duty of pronouncing an opinion on the testimonials 
of the various candidates lay with the Senate, that is, 
the entire professorial body; and a Committee of the Senate, 
selected for the purpose, returned Mr. Martineau’s name 
to the Council, who had the actual power of choice, as 
superior in general qualifications to his rivals. This report, 
however, though on the whole favourable, allowed that Mr. 
Martineau’s appointment might possibly compromise “ the 
character of the college for neutrality in matters of religion,” 
but came to no definite conclusion on the subject. The 
Council, on a consideration of the Senate’s recommendation, 
decided by a majority of ten to eight that none of the com- 
peting candidates should be elected, but that the time for the 
reception of applications should be extended, and the vacancy 
be further advertised. In this decision the Council gave 
expression to their belief that the objections to Mr. Martineau’s 
election outweighed his acknowledged merits; the course which 
they adopted did not, however, raise a final bar to that. appoint- 
ment if there should still be a lack of better candidates. It 
is noteworthy that out of the minority of eight seven were 
| Unitarians, with whom love and respect for an old teacher and 

leader not unnaturally obscured other considerations. It is 
satisfactory to learn, as we do, on the best authority, con- 
sidering what has been said outside, that within University 
College those members of the Council and of the Senate who 
were favourable, and those who were adverse, to Mr. Martineau’s 
candidature, alike recognise the fact that their opponents have 
been actuated throughout by a spirit of liberality and of 
loyalty to the institution which they serve. Had the matter 
been allowed to rest with those who are mainly concerned, the 
division of opinion that existed would have led to no unseemly 
dispute; the minority would have acquiesced in the act of the 
majority, and, deeming the latter to have been misled by an 
error in judgment, would have condescended to no revilings, or 
sneers, or imputations of evil motives. 

But what has been the case outside? A _ small clique, 
connected doubtless by many honourable ties with Mr. Mar- 
tineau, with whom, too, his election to the chair of mind and 
logic was a foregone conclusion, received the decision with a 
positive shriek of passion. It seemed to them probably an 
inconceivable and criminal thing that any person, upon any 
considerations, should reject a candidate upon whom they, 
the chosen apostles of “ thought ” and “culture,” had set their 
seal. If they had confined themselves, indeed, to belauding 
Mr. Martineau, who, if he read the encomia in which he is raised 
to the level of “ Hamilton and Mill,” far above ‘ Mansel and 














Bain,” must have felt almost as dazed as Abou Hassan in 
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the Arabian tale, when he went to bed a tipsy merchant and 
awoke Commander of the Faithful,—and to expressing, in 
any terms of disparagement, their mean opinion of the judg- 
ment of Mr. Grote and his colleagues on the Council,—every- 
body might have allowed the matter to rest in its proper 
silence. But Mr. Martineau’s champions were not so far 
restrained by prudence or decency. A weekly journal and an 
evening paper, which put forward peculiar and sometimes 
conflicting claims to be considered the mouthpieces of “ Geist,” 
attacked the Council with charges which, even if they had any 
foundation, were in the extremest bad taste, but which being 
absolutely baseless, were altogether deserving of reprobation. 
“ Second-hand bigotry ”—*“ cringing to the possible bigotries 
of others ”—* cowardice ’—* unfairness,”—were among the 
mildest of the epithets levelled at those members of the Council 
who had in all sincerity, and in regard for the interests of the 
College, declined to vote for Mr. Martineau. In this attack, 
the champions of the rejected candidate were joined by an 
unexpected ally. <A daily paper, having “the largest circula- 
tion in the world,” and distinguished, according to Mr. Arnold’s 
friend Arminius, for anything but an entente cordiale with 
“ Geist,” came still more acrimoniously than the “ blood-and- 
culture ” party in vituperation of the above-mentioned “ second- 
hand bigots.” In fact, “ the peculiar people” and the Philis- 
tines for once united to smite Moab—or whatever may bé the 
fit analogue of the Council—hip and thigh; and in this exploit 
they were joined by some private friends, old pupils, and co- 
religionists of Mr. Martineau, who, by frequent letters, laboured 
to get up the semblance of an excitement against the action of 
the Council. A few newspapers, ourselves among the number, 
remarked upon the obvious injustice of these diatribes, and re- 
marked, that apart from the question whether Mr. Grote, and 
those who voted with him were right or wrong, it was most unfair 
in the absence of any evidence, that they had been governed 
by motives “for which no human being could feel any other 
emotion than contempt.” Professor Key, and some other writers, 
have since shown that many reasons, all more or less tenable 
by argument, may have influenced, and doubtless did variously 
influence, those who opposed Mr. Martineau’s appointment. 
We admit that the question is one upon which honest and 
able men might fairly differ in opinion, but after a careful 
consideration of what has been urged on either side, we have 
arrived at the conclusion, that, on every ground, whether of 
principle or expediency, the Council may be regarded as fully 
justified in declining to endorse the Report of the Senate. 

Unfortunately,so many irrelevant topics have been imported 
into this controversy, that it is not quite easy to unravel the 
real issues. ‘Thus, it is urged, on the one hand, that Mr. 
Martineau’s age disqualifies him for the office which he seeks, 
though no one will contend that he would have been rejected on 
the ground of his age alone. On the other hand, Professor 
Maurice’s appointment to the Chair of Casuistry at Cambridge 
has been more than once triumphantly cited by the assailants 
of the Council of University College, and disparaging com- 
parisons drawn between the conduct of the governing body 
at Cambridge and that in Gower-street,—as if there were 
the faintest resemblance between the two cases, as if the 
University of Cambridge could reasonably be likened to a 
secular college, whose raison d’étre is “ the conservation of 
religious neutrality.” We are bound to say that Mr. 
Martineau’s friends have sinned most in this direction. When 
they commenced their denunciations of the Council, they 
quietly assumed that the majority of that body had been 
actuated by certain motives, involving culpable weakness and 
folly ; they then proceeded to demolish this supposed motive, 
and having won an easy victory over the man of straw whom 
they had set up, they stuck to it and repeated it; the various 
weighty arguments which have been put forward by those who 
support the action of the Council has only been noticed with 
the sneer that their variety proves their futility. Must we, 
then, really suppose a unity of cause in this question? Is it 
inconceivable that a member of the Council may have been 
urged to reject Mr. Martineau by the combined force of two 
distinct arguments? Or is it impossible that some members 
may have been influenced by one argument, others by another P 
The last supposition, at all events, is admitted by one per- 
sistent advocate of the rejected candidate when he speaks with 
grotesque misrepresentation of the majority of the Council, as 
“ those enthusiasts for the cast-off bigotry of others, who have 
entered into an ill-omened coalition with the enthusiasts for 
studying cerebration in the place of thought.” 


Two distinct objections to Mr. Martineau’s appointment | 


suggest themselves at once on a survey of the facts of the case, 
and these contributed, we doubt not, jointly or severally to 
bring about his rejection. The first arises from his known pro- 
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fessional position, the second from his known philosophical 
opinions. As regards the former, we do not object to Mr. 
Martineau as a Unitarian, or as an eminent Unitarian, or as 
being “ widely advertised ” as a Unitarian; but we do object 
to him as a religious leader among Unitarians, as a Unitarian 
minister and preacher, asa theological professor in Manchester 
New College, the chief training school in England for the 
Unitarian ministry. This last point, indeed, has been cited— 
possibly it does prove Mr. Martineau’s ability as a teacher; 
but it is quite beside the present question. A college which 
proclaims a “ religious neutrality,” which says to the youth of 
England, “ Cuncti adsint,” should avoid even the appearance 
of evil, the semblance of paltering with any particular creed. 
For our own part we trust that the present unseemly squabble 
will determine the absolute exclusion for the future of all 
clerical teachers. This is the only safe plan, and it is as safe 
as any plan canbe. It will not, of course, exclude a lay teacher 
who turns his attention to theology, but such will ever be few 
in number, and can no more be guarded against than the 
vagaries of the same men in physical or metaphysical science, 
Clerical rule in universities of old foundation has awakened so 
deep and general a distrust from its practical results, that 
University College will do well to get free of all danger of losing 
influence by finally excluding all clerical teachers. The day 
has long past when intellectual eminence in any department of 
knowledge was the peculiar prerogative of the clergy. The 
whole tendency of modern educational reform has been to 
separate the functions of the minister of religion, and the 
secular teacher. But it has been objected to this that Dr. 
Hoppus and some other former professors have been clergymen. 
We might reply at once that it is not now too soon to return 
to the right course, that this very dispute points out the neces- 
sity of so doing. There are, however, one or two points in 
consideration of which we regard Mr. Martineau’s appointment 
as still less eligible than that of the late professor. Mr. Mar- 
tineau continues in the exercise of his duties as a preacher, a 
minister, and a theological teacher. Dr. Hoppus had long retired 
from his professional office, so that his ministerial capacity was 
not so constantly or plainly before the eyes of the public. Bat 
further, the thoroughly undogmatic character of Unitarianism 
might readily supply a reason why Dr. Hoppus’ instruction 
would not be dreaded by Unitarians, while orthodox parents 
might dread peril to their sons’ faith—we ourselves think this 
fear practically chimerieal—in the teachings of Mr. Martineau. 

For the second objection there can be little discussion. 
Among the members of Council who opposed Mr. Martineau 
are known to be some strong adherents of the empirical school 
of philosophy. The opinions of the candidate himself are of 
the highest idealist or even mystical type. It is no wonder 
that thinkers who follow Mr. Mill should decline to place in a 
position of great influence over young minds a teacher whose 
doctrine they consider false in its premises, vicious in its 
method, and bewildering in its conclusions. Some objectors 
may say, But it was the duty of the Council to choose the 
best man, irrespective of his school. Granted. But who is 
the best man? If metaphysics be anything more than an idle 
brandishing of empty phrases, those who choose a professor are 
bound to take into account not the mode only, but the matter 
also, of his teaching. And in the present case there was every 
reason why this test should be rigidly applied. In every other 
seat of learning in England the governing body, if it holds any 
philosophical opinions at all, inclines to idealism, and hence all 
our metaphysical professors belong to that school. In University 
College alone has a sensationalist a chance. Will it, then, be 
seriously urged that the majority of the Council, or such of 
them as were influenced by this second argument, were called 
upon to put their own opinions of philosophic truth quite out 
of sight, and to elect the first able idealist who sought the place 
—one too who, though able, is by no means, as his admirers 
would have it, a man whose equal University College cam never 
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A SCHOOL FOR ABLE EDITORS. 


We have once or twice seen modest advertisements in the 
literary journals, calling the attention of editors and others to 
the fact that Dorchester possessed a Newspaper Press Training 
College, and that the members of the said college were ready to 
undertake all kinds of literary work, on the lowest terms and 
at the shortest notice. A circular which is now sent us adds 
the further information that Mr. W. Wallace Fyfe is the Prin- a 
cipal of this college, and is assisted by a competent staff of al 
instructors. A French paper is quoted to the effect thatz— 
“M. Wallace Fyfe, journaliste et professeur distingué, 2: 
Dorchester, dans la partie occidentale de l’Angleterre, un vast 
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tablissement oi toute personne s’occupant de la presse pourra 
venir se perfectionner dans tout ce qui concerne le journalisme, 
commercialement et littérairement.” And the circular itself is 
quite as modest as its French authority. It tells us that the press 
has entered on a new era, that a definite professional training is 
necessary for it, and that this is the only thing which will inspire 
the public with confidence in the character of the press. The 
training college proposes to take young men, “ duly articled,’ 
through a three years’ course of professional training. They will 
be subjected to a previous examination. They will “ participate 


in the actual experience derivable from the working of a consider- — 
able series of journals.” They will help to prepare “ pamphlets _ 
for insurance companies, implement makers, patentees ; com- — 


pilations, translations, statements, articles, lectures, addresses, | 
_ tions put, Mr. Fyfe must correct us. 


prospectuses, circulars, advertisements, paragraphs, literary, 
musical, artistic, and scientific critiques of all kinds.” After 
three years of this work, they will receive certificates of com- 
petence from the Principal, and will be recommended in his 
circulars, He “is already prepared to recommend experienced 
leader writers, London correspondents, article writers and 
literary contributors, scientific and agricultural writers, a 
counting-house clerk, and a managing job-printer.” We pre- 
sume this classification is the result of competitive examina- 
tions. One of the candidates shows a singular facility for 
leading articles, and is duly articled accordingly. Another 
can’t argue, but can pick up and retail gossip: he is evidently 
marked out for a London correspondent. The next is utterly 
at sea on all points of logic, and shows such a density of brain 
as not even to remember the most diverting piece of scandal. 
The Principal is bewildered. ‘ What did you come here for P” 
is on his lips. But in another minute a happy thought strikes 
him : “ Here is the material for an agricultural writer.” We do 
not know how a young man starts in the college with high hopes 
of becoming the writer of the first leading article in the J'imes, 
and is condemned by the fates and Mr. Wallace Fyfe to sub- 
side into a clerk in a counting-house. We can only hope that 
the job-printer never looked forward to any higher kind of 
jobbery. But in all these things we must trust the expe- 


rienced eye of the distinguished journalist and professor, to whom | 


we owe the vast establishment in the western part of England. 

There ought, in sober truth, to be no limit to the operations 
of the college. In the first place, all newspaper appointments 
ought to be filled up by competitive examination. Of many 
penny-a-liners you should select the one whose gooseberries are 
the largest. If you want leading articles, would you go to 


the man who knows the facts of the case, or the man whose | 


long words and rolling sentences bamboozle the public? An 
answer to this question would at once determine whether you 
knew the whole system of newspaper management, or should 
remain another year at Dorchester. In reviewing a book do 
you praise the editor’s first cousin? If not, you have yet to 
learn a very important feature of the system. Then, too, how 
rarely if appears that any man knows his own strength, and 
his own weakness. Some accident reveals the good points that 
have been hidden, or diverts the mind from what seemed its 
proper food, but was really its poison. Scribe would never 
have written the five-act comedies by which his fame was 
established, but for his agreement to give all his short 
pieces to one theatre. It is well known that many who 
subsequently made a name in literature, began life as 
clerks, but it is not known that many who would have 
succeeded as clerks have begun and continued as men of 
letters. If in future no one is allowed to write without a 
certifiette of competence from Mr. Wallace Fyfe, we shall be 
spared many dull books. A Dorchester degree will be an 
indispensable condition of getting any work on the press, or of 
dealing with a publisher. Those shallow pretenders who think 
that the fact of having taken honours at Oxford, or having 
been High Wranglers at what James Crawley called the other 
shop, entitles them to pass judgment on literature or politics, 
will soon be undeceived. An acquaintance with Hoe’s machines 
will be of more avail than the theory of Greek accents, and it 
will be better to know how many sheets can be printed in an 


hour than to remember how many Romans fell at Cannw. The | 
gentleman who talked of “ Publicoaler,” and, on being taken | 


to task for the length of the penultimate, replied that from the 
length of that writer’s letters, he inferred the length of his 
syllables, was at all events versed in the subject of the Weekly 
Dispatch. Another gentleman who assigned to a daily paper 
what had been said before its time by Solomon, and, being 
chaffed by his friends, proclaimed boldly that Solomon was its 
editor, showed a thorough knowledge of the system of news- 
paper management. Perhaps Mr. Fyfe has trained the heroes 
of these two stories. If not, they are certainly worthy of his 
able supervision. 








It is fair to presume that general education does not come 
within the plan of Dorchester College, and that the three years’ 
course will be purely practical. We confess that we should 
like to see the examination papers set at the commencement 
or at the end of the training. Perhaps, the preliminary ques- 
tions, on matriculation we mean, will be something like those 
asked of the would-be usher in “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Can you write a column an hour? Can you read books with- 
out knowing the language? Can you review books without 


reading them? Can you read books and yet review them? 


Can you write an epic, and turn it into an agricultural article, 
if that is wanted? Can you make a one-act farce out of a 
five-act tragedy ? Can you write on two sides of a question 
without any preference for either? If these are not the ques- 
We are very likely to be 
mistaken. We have gone through no professional training, 
nor have we been duly articled. Perhaps, if we find the exa- 
mination very easy, we may even be tempted to apply for 
admission. Of course, we could not pass the final examination 
without much serious study. We can conceive that, to gain a 
certificate from Principal Fyfe, one must be ready for any 
journalistic emergency. One must be like the able editor who was 
taking a Turkish bath and who dictated a leading articleon Crete 
while he was in the agonies of shampooing. The presence of mind 
of the Oxford man who declined to draw invidious distinctions 
between the major and the minor prophets would not help you 
at Dorchester. What would you do if a telegram came from 
South America, announcing the total defeat of the Afghans, 
and you had an article in type defending them against the 
King of Bonny? These are the things—we speak again under 
the correction of Mr. Fyfe—that harass an editor. And you 
must be prepared for them at any moment. At any hour of 
the night you may hear that Maximilian has abdicated, that 
the Great Hastern has sailed, that Dr. Cumming has withdrawn 
his prediction of the millennium, and written a book which 
alone will postpone it indefinitely; that Mr.Tupper is doing 
penance for his “ Proverbial Philosophy ” in a white sheet and 
with a paper lantern on his head, and that Mr. Whalley has sung 
out of tune. Such enormous responsibilities would crush any 
common mortal. But the editor who is crushed by them has 
mistaken his vocation, and ought to have been a job-printer. 








THE GAY LITERATURE OF CHRISTMAS, 


Re6vLARLY about Christmas blossom the flowers of comic 
literature. All the year through they have been but modest 
buds, blushing unseen, and wasting their fragance in the 
warehouses of Paternoster-row. But now, with the short days, 
they expand their yellow and crimson paper-covers on the 
railway bookstalls, and display their gorgeous-coloured plates 
in the booksellers’ windows. Fostered into life by the genial 
hand of the bill-sticker, they fill the moralist with amazement. 
The last dull days of November give them life, but the first 
frosts of criticism kill them. They flash by dazzling the sober 
eye of contemplation, one more commentary on the text :— 


“ So quick bright things come to confusion.” 


The moralist may regard them with amazement, but the critic 
can only regard them with disgust. Whatever Mr. Dallas may 
mean by his “Gay Science,” there exists what we would call 
the gay literature—loud in manner and low in tone. It is 
showy on the outside, but utterly worthless within. Its language 
is vulgar, and its laughter is of the street, streety. It chooses 
Christmas for its Saturnalia, or, rather, its Lupercalia. 
Then its orgies commence. Then its authors, like the Roman 


| youths at the Lupercalia, are bound to keep always grinning | 


during the ceremony; then, like them, they rush through the 
streets, metaphorically naked—* naked savages in their talk,” 
as old Fuller would say,—hitting everything and everybody, 


_ without, however, accomplishing any of the attendant blessings 


of purification, which accompanied the performances of their 
prototypes. We might, if we were so minded, go on to aceu- 
rately classify the three principal orders of the modern Luperci, 
each deriving its name from its chief comic writer, and show 
how some Mark Antony, worthier of nobler deeds, every 
now and then descends amongst the crew. But we abstain, 
because our wish is not to deal just now with individuals, but 
with the general evil. Goethe has well said that nothing is so 
true a test of character as what each man finds to be laugh- 


_able. The philosopher smiles at Touchstone’s wit, but the 


cid only laughs at the motley and the bells. And could 
Goethebut come back and see the English nation at Christmas, 
he would assuredly think us a parcel of children, pleased with 
cheap bindings, and tickled with a pun. All is comic. There 
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is nothing sacred now from the touch of the comic man. 
With pen-and pencil hg turns everything beneath the sun into 
a jest. As Cicero said of the Luperci,—* Fera queedam 
sodalitas et plane pastorica atque agrestis, quorum coitio illa 
silvestris ante est instituta quam humanitas et leges.” 

Even the best of what are now commonly known as Christ- 
mas Annuals belong, more or less, to the class which we have 
called gay literature. Some half-dozen of them lie before us, 
dressed out in every variety of tawdry colour. Nominally 
cheap, they are in reality dear. And yet they have their 
value. It is good, says Goethe, to examine nature in her 
monstrosities. The laws of disease are as beautifulas those 
of health. From the skull of the idiot the craniologist learns 
more than from that of the sane man. With such feelings, 
then, do we proceed to examine them. By knowing what false 
wit is, we may learn to recognise the true. And the first 
thing we notice is that most of these books are eked out with 
pages of alliterations, anagrams, and riddles, all of which have 
as much to do with literature as the advertisements of a pill or an 
ointment. Alliterations may be called the wit of the dictionary. 
As for anagrams, we have some vague idea that Dr. 
Cumming is busy with an arithmetical anagram of 666, by 
which he is to tell the name of a beast or a woman, and whether 
that is an amusing or profitable occupation, his readers are 
the best judges. And as for riddles, they are simply puns 
put in the shape of a query. And as for puns, we know what 
they are—the wit of a fool. But some of the writers pretend 
to nothing better than this sort of wit. Some of them actually 
cal] themselves “ Colwell Hatchney Professors,” and others 
term their writings “ Nonsense Pages,” as if telling the truth 
was any excuse for committing the crime. Mr. Mark Lemon, 
indeed, goes so far as to plead the season as a plea for writing 
nonsense; but, in his case, it is rather hard to put the blame 
of a long confirmed habit upon a particular season. 

And we are not at all exaggerating the evil. There is one 
before us which we are told in an advertisement, is written 
“by the very best living authors, and illustrated by the very 
best artists,” and of which we are further informed that 35,000 
copies have been sold in ten days. Here, for instance, is the 
commencement of the letter of the “ Colwell Hatchney Pro- 
fessor,” to whom we have alluded :— 


“Sir, dear Sir, my very dear Sir,—The news has only just reached 
our establishment, which is now breaking up for the holydays. We've 
broken all the windows to begin with, and the chief assistant usher’s 
head. Where was 1? Let me dissemble. Well, sir. What then, 
sir? If you mean to insult me, meet me by moonlight alone, and then 
I’ll tell you “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” which has only been divulged 
here once as a treat. My dear sir, I remain, yours very sincerely. 
Bat to my point. It happened three hundred years ago that a gentle- 
man of fashionable exterior, who was passing some twenty summers 
over his brow, rowed up to the Monument with a pitchfork, and 
demanded largesse.” 


Now, this is the way that the stuff which is put forth 
at this season is written, when, according to the legend, 
even dull oxen have more than usual perception. Can 
it with anybody raise the faintest approach to a laugh? 
Does it not rather provoke our sorrow? The lunacy is 
that not of Christmas, but of Midsummer. And it is 
farther put forth as an example of the writings “by the very 
best living authors.” What, then, can the writings of the 
worst be? And the Christmas Annual of the 35,000-power of 
sale is, we may add, a very fair specimen of its class. Philo- 
logists have remarked that nonsense sounds worse in English 
than in any other language; and we may add that it sounds 
worse in verse than in prose. But there is a peculiarity about 
these Christmas Annuals, they do not cultivate comic literature 
alone. They give us on one page nonsense, and on the other 
what is meant for sense, just as the ballad-sellers at a fair 
always sell a comic and a sentimental song together. One 
specimen of this latter kind must also be sufficient. Here is 
the way Mr. Thornbury strikes his lyre :— 


“ Down with the Paritan blue! 
Up with the flag of the king! 
If the mayor venture to scold, 
Loop his fat neck in a swing.” 


This is certainly very appropriate for the season which is 
commonly supposed to bring peace and good-will upon the 
earth. Had we not seen Mr. Thornbury’s signature, we should 
have supposed that Provost-Marshal Ramsay was setting some 
of his own achievements to verse. Mr. Thornbury, however, 
continues :— 


“* Let the old woman in red 
Hang in her gold-spangled clothes, 
Waving up high in the world, 
Dazzling the carrion crows.” 











We have lately heard a great deal about the “Blood and” 


Culture School.” The thirst for blood here is very visible, but 
that for culture is not quite so apparent. But as the comic 
portion of these books is meant to be the great attraction, it 
chiefly claims our criticism. It is essentially that of the day 
only far more rampant and extravagant. And what we find 
wanting in the comic literature of the day is self-respect. 


“ This is the salt unto humanity, 
And keeps it sweet.” 


But our comic literature is not only saltless but sodden. The 
plague of vulgarity has fallen upon it. And, as has been 


noticed from Homer's time downward, a plague often first falls» 
Further, the end and aim of’ 


upon the mules and the asses. 
comic literature, like that of all good writing, is to elevate 
man into a higher sphere of thought and nobler moods of 
feeling. If it do not accomplish this, it is worthless. Humour 
demands as much earnestness as poetry itself. Art for art's. 
sake holds good here no more than in any other department of 
literature. All the world’s humorists and satirists have been 
at heart earnest men, with deep convictions. But earnestness 
now seems to be dying out in all modern humour. Men are 
afraid lest a purpose should blunt their wit. Let them re- 
member that the true Damascus blade was recognised not 
merely by the strength of the steel, but by the delicacy of its 
perfume. Our comic literature possesses neither the one nor 
the other. 








MAKING ALLOWANCES. 


WE are never exactly right in our estimate of others. Not 
only are we wrong in conceiving a person capable of a certain 
moral or social elevation, but we are jast as likely to be at 
fault if we have mentally placed him below it. It is a mere 
guess in every case, and the people who profess to read character, 
and who build schemes upon the basis of their opinions, are 
from time to time woefully disconcerted by what they should 
wish to think a slip in the calculation. Considering how 
difficult it is to arrive at a reasonable knowledge of ourselves, 
and considering the opportunities we enjoy for obtaining the 
information, it is not strange after all that our friends should 
not succeed where we fail. Consistency is not so common as 
it is represented to be. Nobody but a fool makes a rule for 
himself to act after a method, which circumstances may entirely 


remove the excuse for resorting to; and it generally happens: 


that a man of weak mind appears consistent simply from a 
poverty of intellectual resources, and a blind reliance upon the 
chance which saved him once, and which may or may not 
save him again. Making an allowance is the exercise of a 
talent, the use of foresight, the operation of bringing from 
various quarters the figures of the sum, of casting it up, and’ 
then of “hedging” the result. A general makes an allowance 
for the strength of the enemy cver and above the numerical 
score; a man of business, a sound capable man, makes an 
allowance for his disbursements beyond what he sets down im 
his books: but there is just one occasion in life where the 
wholesome principle is entirely overlooked, and where its 
omission is not seldom the cause of disastrous consequences. 
Who makes an allowance when in love. for the possibility of 
conjugal bankruptcy; for the possibility of being obliged to 


accept a dividend of affection when time and temper have _ 


wasted the matrimonial estate? And yet we should, in con- 
templating marriage, be prepared for what eventuates in nine 
out of ten marital contracts. A lady and gentleman may 
not necessarily quarrel, may “my dear” each other before 
company, appear as affectionate as tartle-doves, and yet may 
feel a respectable toleration, a sense of wearisome disregard, 
and just as much warmth of sentiment as serves to prevent 
them cooling into mutual sneers. The gentleman could make 
an allowance well enough if a horse was in question, in listening 
to the tune of the chaunter, or to the recommendation ofa 
particular friend, the owner of the animal; in his profession he 
can make an allowance for accidents outside what will occur’ 
in the ordinary course of things, but in the taking to himself 
a wife, he has egregiously failed to exercise his usual precaution. » 
The best of it is that he can make this allowance for any of his’ 
acquaintanees who contemplate the step which has landed him 
on the dreary waste. He would be quite sagacious enough to. 
take Jones aside and say, “ Jones, what can you see in that 
woman? she is as old as yourself, and to be happy with a 
woman there should be a difference to the advantage m years, 
if not discretion, of the man. j 
exceedingly fat, and only forty-eight; would you like to 
your wife with an absurd figure at that period 
Girls always take after their mothers in that - 
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and more to the same effect; though a thought of the kind is 
never entertained by a man in his own case, who in such an 
affair would really not have a fool for his counsel if the brief 
was impartially drawn up. Beyond a doubt in the business of 
marriage the chief performers are more deeply interested than 
the accessories, and yet they are notoriously incapable of 
arriving at even a proximate notion of the upshot of the piece. 
It is strange that the world with all its wisdom, persistently 
making allowances and supporting the theory, should not have 
obviated those many leaps in the dark, which finish in a life- 
long slough of despond. Perhaps the world knows what is 
good for it, and dreads a too subtle teaching of this character 
as dangerous to its proper increase and multiplication. If 
those only married, who married on grounds of reason and after 
having made allowances, the returns of marriage and of its 
collateral consequences would read disconcertingly. ‘T'o be sure, 
at present young ladies and gentlemen are growing cautious 
and prudent, but still there are thousands who go through the 
old story, and who are as happy, as miserable, or, more likely 
than either, as profoundly indifferent as the days are long. For of 
the inclination called love there is nothing more remarkable than 
its power of depressing the rational faculties and sending to 
the winds the usual strength of resolve. Where it does not 
do so it becomes either sordid, priggish, or worse. The love 
of an intellectual prig must be by far the most horrible thing 
@ woman can endure; and yet this is the sort of love which has 
not been offered before an allowance has been made. The 
intellectual prig would not only botanize on his mother’s grave, 
but would, perhaps, grow cabbages on it, for economy. He 
carries his abnormal rationalism and kills passion with it, or 
mutilates passion until it becomes his feeble servant. This, of 
course,is very good and very wise. It is,our readers will say, what 
you have been contending for up to this moment. Well, good 
and wise as it is, founded on logic even, we cannot uncondition- 
ally recommend it. In the life of a certain archbishop, lately 
published, we can see an example of a great man who is philo- 
sophic even on the subject of his marriage. During the year of 
his wooing (we do not learn how that was done) he entered in a 
diary a remark which kis biographeress tells us refers to his 
subsequent translation into matrimony: ‘“ Happiness,” he 
wrote, “ must, I conclude from conjecture, be a calm and serious 
feeling.” The following year, the year he married, he adds a 
note in Latin: “I have proved it, thank God! July, 18—.” 
Now a man who could record his feelings in a dead language, 
and who in his courting enjoyed a grave pleasure, displayed 
that unusual prevision which, in the outset of this article, we 
mentioned as so rare an accomplishment. Who will imitate 
him? His married life was, as he deserved it should be, for- 
tunate; although a lady, who saw him put his “ proof” into 
a carriage, said she wouldn’t have had him for a husband for all 
the world. But ladies are liable to be mistaken, and we have 
the best testimony that the archbishop was right in his logic and 
justified in his entry. He was an exceptional personage—only 
an exceptional personage could do as he did—but we should 
remember that he also recommended women’s hair to be cut 
off as a mode of punishment. 

How much, then, of sense, and how much of nonsense, 
should we bring to bear us harmless through the way 
of marriage? A little nonsense people will have, and to 
reduce the quantity to a modicum, to as much as will satisfy 
the demand for it without overwhelming prudential con- 
siderations, is the great point. We must make allowances 
in more directions than one. It is not secure to look at the 
worst side, nor will immunity be found by looking at the best— 
neither the very worst nor the very best anticipation is ever 
realized ; but there is a mean which we should ponder on—a 


mean more aggravating than positive hate, and a consummation | 


of which, if we could be warned at the church gate, we would 
follow Captain Cuttle’s advice to Jack Bunsby and “run for 
it.” Young peopie are told thousands of experiences as cautions, 
and yet are so certain to prefer their own, and to go in the way 
of procuring them that advice is really superfluous. The belief 
that our particular little affair is quite different from that of our 
fathers and mothers is always the hidden conviction which 
serves to render our proceedings so specially clever and satis- 
factory to ourselves. The sameness of love-letters when 
published in a Breach trial should cure this. Young ladies 
who have adopted a system of correspondence with their 
occasional admirers will tell you what fun it is to find the 
fellows harping on the same string, or even seeming to borrow 
a barrel-organ from each other, and still how pertinaciously 
they insist on the originality of their affection and on the 
genuineness of its expression. The young lady whose edacation 
has been prosperous to the extent here indicated becomes cynical 
from finding two peas so like each other, but she does not make: 


a due allowance for the fact that love, as love, is as common 
as eating. Women even fall into greater mistakes by not 
making allowances. They have often in mind before marriage 
either an idol or a dupe. In the first instance we need scarcely 
say that the idol pretty soon disappears when the husband is 
seen closer; and the dupe disgusts even more when he turns 
out to have been a fool on one occasion only, and is now 
thoroughly repentant of his folly. The lady has made no 
allowance for her miscalculation, and unless Fate permits her 
to cast again for romance and happiness she must subside into 
acquiescence with her condition. We do not for a moment 
believe that every one suffers the grievances or accidents we 
have put down. Nature exempts many from them by physical 
provisions. Stupidity, for instance, which is as often a positive 
as a negative quality, may occasionally be regarded as an 
endowment. Then there are women who believe happiness 
to consist in that style “of calm and serious feeling” on 
which we have previously commented—women who are mental 
quakeresses with an ostensibly cold complexion, and there are 
women born with a constitutional incapacity for sentiment, but 
with very distinct views on their own comfort and well-being. 
They do not fail to make allowances, and will accept the 
warmest protestation only when they have carefully spread 
grains of salt over it. There is another description of allowance 
which is akin to the virtues of charity and of mercy, but on 
that account it has little to do with the main drift of this 


paper. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tue marriage of: Prince Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, second 
son of the King of Italy, with the Princess Maria della Cisterna, 
seems to be decided upon, and, according to some Italian 
papers, the parties are already betrothed. The Prince was 
born on the 30th of May, 1845. We need not remind our 
readers that he fought bravely at the battle of Custozza, where 
he received a wound in the breast. The Vessillo d'Italia states 
that the Princess, in addition to an enormous fortune, pos- 
sesses many excellent qualities. She is only eighteen years 
old, she has received the best possible education, speaks with 
ease several languages, is a good piano player, and “ above all 
and before all is as good as she is beautiful.” In first 
announcing the project of this match to the British public, the 
Florence correspondent of the Times was so ungallant as to 
call the young lady’s beauty in question. He added that the 
Prince’s marriage with a subject was impolitic, and quoted 
(not very wisely, it seems to us), the last marriage which took 
place in the Royal family of England as an instance of the 
lengths to which it was necessary to go rather than permit a 
mésalliance of the kind. The Vessillo, however, is positive as 
to the beauty, and whether it exists or not, we see no reason in 
the world why Prince Amadeus should not please himself in 
such a matter. Aw reste, there are few daughters of even royal 
houses who have such a dower as the young Princess della 
Cisterna, which is estimated at nearly half a million sterling. 
Her father, an advanced Liberal, took part in the insur- 
rectionary movement of 1821, in consequence of which he had 
to fly his country, and his property was put under sequestra- 
tion. Under the reign of Charles Albert, however, he was 
permitted to return, and reinstated in the enjoyment of his 
estates. During his exile, which was chiefly passed in Belgium, 
he married a lady of the De Mérode family—the near kins- 
woman, therefore, not only of the Pope’s Grand Almoner, but 
also of the Princess of Monaco, the Countess de Montalembert, 
and the Marchioness de Moustier. 





Ir is very certain that the Cretan insurrection is far from 
suppressed. The period allowed by the Turks for the sub- 
mission of the insurgents having elapsed, the struggle has 
recommenced with fresh vigour, and several engagements have 
taken place, in which the Ottomans do not appear to have had 
the advantage. Reports from Greece would seem to show that 
the Garibaldians are organizing a legion for the assistance of 
the islanders, and a letter is printed from Garibaldi himself to 
Madame Dora d’Istria, the celebrated Greek authoress, in 
which he exclaims, “ Ob, how I wish to do something for those 
poor Cretans! Iam in despair at being reduced to idleness. 
I belong to your cause. I shall be there if I am called—even 
though I come in a basket.” The advice of the General is 
that diversions on the mainland should be fomented as much 
as possible. Some Garibaldians are thought to be already on 





the island; more are passing through Athens in their red 
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shirts, the symbol of revolution; and blockade-running from 
Greece is being carried on to a considerable extent. Mustapha 
Pasha, according to the Times’ correspondent at Athens, has at 
least 40,000 men under his command, and fifteen steamers are 
appointed to the blockade. Yet volunteers from the mainland 
contrive to join the insurgents; supplies are smuggled to them; 
and it is evident that the Porte has a very tough job on hand. 
Nevertheless, there is not much hope that the Cretans can 
succeed, unless by the help of a European war, though it is 
absurd enough to find the Paris Monitewr asserting that “ the 
native insurrection in Crete has terminated,” and that agitation 
is only kept up by foreign adventurers. According to a 
» telegram, dated “Corfu, Dec. 4,” and communicated to Mr. 

Reuter by the Greek Consul at Manchester, “540 Cretans, of 
whom 340 were women and children, closely besieged in the 
Convent of Arcadia, south of Rethymnos, fired the powder- 
magazine, preferring to die rather than surrender. By the 
explosion, 2,000 Turks were also killed. This heroic action has 
produced an immensely good effect.” The story sounds like 


rind invention or an exaggeration; but it may possibly prove 
e. 








A sentiment of friendship towards Austria is springing up in 
certain quarters in Hungary, which, though it may be far from 
general, is significant of a certain degree of change in the tone 
of opinion among the Magyars. The overwhelming success of 
Prussia in the war of last summer has induced a fear that that 
Power contemplates an amount of interference in the affairs of 
the Continent which would be highly dangerous to the integrity 
of other nations; and symptoms are not wanting which suggest 
the possibility of an alliance between Prussia and Russia for 
dividing the spoils of Europe between them. ‘To such a con- 
summation, we would venture to suggest, there would be other 
obstacles besides Austria; but it is urged at Vienna that a 
reconstituted and truly liberal Austria, which should recognise 
the autonomy of Hungary within reasonable limits, would be 
one of the firmest barriers against such an inroad of military 
despotism. The Presse of Vienna remarks:—‘ The East is 
undermined; an electric spark alone is required from St. 
Petersburg to sct all on fire from the Danube to the 
Dardanelles. The Russian people are systematically excited 
against Austria, and urged by the press every day to be ready 
to march against our empire. The path of the policy of 
conquest of Russia has been planned for a century and a half, 
and that Power has never departed from it. Halting is nothing 
but repose before a fresh march onwards, waiting for the most 
favourable opportunity.” The Neue Fremdenblatt says that a 
feeling of conciliation is increasing in Hungary; still, the diffi- 
culties of the future are numerous and grave. A reconciliation 
is yet possible; but a single false step on the part of the 
Imperial Government may ruin all. 








Prorounp obscurity still hangs about the movements and 
intentions of the Mexican Emperor. There appears, however, 
now to be no doubt that the story put forth by the Globe last 
week, to the effect that the Emperor Napoleon had treacherously 
abandoned Maximilian, and come to an understanding with the 
United States Government, was, as we anticipated, without 
foundation. Whether Maximilian has really left for Europe, 
er has elected to make a further stand in Mexico, will probably 
be known in a few days; but at present all is uncertainty. Of 
the desperate condition of his fortunes, there cannot be a 
question. France, however, seems disposed to delay the 
departure of her troops until next spring—perhaps honestly 
fearing that their abrupt withdrawal, before a stable Govern- 
ment has been established (if a stable Government be possible 
in Mexico), would leave the country a prey to the most fearfal 
anarchy. But the American President presses for an imme- 
diate evacuation, and it is not unlikely that France will be 
obliged to accede. 








M. Jutes Favre is determined that the jealousy with which 
France regarded the aggrandisement of Prussia during the 
late war shall not die out if he can keep it alive. In the 
preface to a volume of his speeches, which he has just pub- 
lished, he recalls the fact that he long ago, in his place as 
deputy, pointed out what he considered to be the dangers that 
would result to France from the policy of M. von Bismarck. 
Alluding to the fate of Denmark, he asks, ‘‘ Who thinks now 
of the sad triumph of force over weakness and rights? The 
complaints of betrayed States are stifled under the ruins of 
the Germanic Confederation, and of monarchies overthrown 
er partitioned. The map of Germany. has been remodelled 
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without our participation and in spite of us. A formidable 
national and military unification menaces us. We are dis- 


dained until the time comes for us to be openly defied.” Pre- 
sently he says: “It is here that the discussion of our internal 
liberties, the demonstration of the narrow bond which unites 
them to the greatness and security of the country, appears to 
me to be especially opportune. Perhaps never was there a 
more solemn occasion for the nation to reflect on its situation, 
to invigorate itself, and to call to mind its old manly virtues 
which it has too much forgotten.” Is this aimed against 
Prussia or Louis Napoleon—or both ? 





Tue Berlin correspondent of the Times says that the King 
of Prussia has written an autograph letter to the Pope to 
assure him of his sympathy and mediation with the other 
Powers. ‘“ Not knowing,” says the writer, “how far Count 
Bismarck would be prepared to oppose Italy, a Power whose 
alliance he is evidently anxious to preserve, ] may yet affirm 
that the King would be happy to enter into some arrangement 
with the leading Sovereigns of the world to maintain the tem- 
poral position of the Pope.” We give this statement for what 
it is worth. The writer, in the next sentence of his letter, 
seems to credit the report that Lord Clarendon and Mr. Glad- 
stone have advised the Pope to call a European Congress at 
Rome to decide upon the secular prospects of the Papaey. 





Sicnor Vecezzi has declined to undertake the projected 
mission to Rome, on the ground of ill-health, and it has 
therefore been placed in the hands of Signor Tonello, Counsellor 
of State, and Advocate Maurizio, the latter of whom has held 
the post of secretary to Signor Vegezzi. It is to be hoped that 
this arrangement will be satisfactory to the Pope, who was 
known to be willing and even desirous to see the statesman 
originally spoken of. As far as the facts are yet known, the 
prospects of an arrangement are growing more hopeful. 


i te ed 5 





Lamiranpg, the French Bank cashier, whose rendition by 
the Canadian authorities was attended by circumstances of such 
gross irregularity as to attract a great deal of public attention 
lately, has been put upon his trial at the Assize Court, Poitiers, 
found guilty of forgery with extenuating circumstances, and 
sentenced to ten years’ solitary confinement. M. Lachaud, 
the advocate who appeared for Risk Allah Bey at the recent 
Brussels trial, contended, on behalf of Lamirande, that his 
arrest in Canada having been illegal, and «in violation of the 
treaty of extradition between France and England, the Court 
of Poitiers had no jurisdiction. These objections were, how- 
ever, after a long discussion, overruled by the Court. We have 
little doubt that Lamirande richly deserves any punishment he 
receives, but we regard it as by no means desirable that the 
extradition law should rest as this case leaves it. 
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Sunratt, the son, and alleged accomplice, of the woman who 
was hanged by the Americans for complicity, charged, but 
not proved, in the assasination of President Lincoln, has been 
arrested at Alexandria. He enlisted in the Papal army in the 
beginning of the present year, under an assumed name, and 
remained in that service till about midsummer last, when he was 
recognised by a fellow-countryman in the same corps, who 
reported his discovery to General King, the American Minister at 
Rome. King having communicated with his Government, applied 
to Cardinal Antonelli for the requisite authority to arrest Suratt. 
The Cardinal replied that the Pope must be consulted on such 
a question, but that his Government could have no desire to 
shelter an assassin; and in a day or two afterwards orders were 
given for Suratt’s arrest. The order was obeyed, and he was 
captured, but he managed to escape into Neapolitan territory. 
After some delay, General King obtained an order for is 
‘arrest from the Government at Florence, on condition, is 
said, that his life should be spared. But by the time the 
order for his arrest had arrived in Naples, with or without 
this Gondition, Suratt had embarked in a Liverpool steamer 
bound for Malta and Alexandria. The Maltese ern 
seems to have declined to arrest him; but when the steamer 
reached Alexandria, his travels, as a free citizen, came to. 
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tely been expending some of the money granted by 
at Guveidiecat. Tn particular, £1,600 is to be laid out 
on library furniture and fittings. As this sum comes from 
the Imperial Treasury, and not from the pockets of the 
members of the Royal Dublin Society, it might be ex- 
pected that the works to be executed would be thrown 
open to public competition. But this plan has not been 
adopted. The customary architects and tradesmen draw 
specifications and estimates in the old customary way. 
For instance, the old gallery in the library, which was 
too heavy, was condemned, and a new one, of lighter con- 
struction, was ordered. The new one is no sooner up than it 
is found heavier than the old one, and is in its turn condemned. 
The members, however, seem able to look after their personal 
comforts. They have shown excellent taste in choosing an 
expensive and luxurious carpeting for—not the reading-room 
dpen to the public—but the members’ private reading (or club) 
room. For the same apartment they have ordered chairs at 
£7. 10s. each. They contemplate, however, as a mark of great 
liberality, to give £100 to the library fund in return for the 
privilege of borrowing books. The members are 1,600 in number, 
so that fifteenpence each is not an extravagant sum to pay, 
either annually or for life, for a circulating library. A Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who is a member of the Committee of 
the Royal Dublin Society, has observed that an opinion prevails 
in Dublin that tradesmen lose time and trouble by sending in 
tenders for work at the Society, inasmuch as public competition 
is not encouraged. The giving away of even the servants’ 
places seems to be carried on in a similar way. Last week 
there was an election to the office of “gate porter,” and the 
vacancy was duly published by advertisement in the Dublin 
journals. On the appointed day twenty-two candidates 
attended, each with a pile of testimonials obtained by in- 
dustrious canvassing, and laboriously copied by the luckless 
candidates themselves. Neither the candidates nor their 
testimonials were even looked at by the committee. The two- 
and-twenty men were told the situation was not to be given to 
any of them, and that, when another vacancy occurred, due 
notice would be given by public advertisement. The two-and- 
twenty candidate “ gate porters ” will hardly, if they are wise, 
again answer a “ public advertisement” of the Royal Dublin 
Society. But as the subscriptions of the members of the Royal 
Dublin Society are applied almost solely to agriculture and 
newspapers, while all other expenses are paid for by a Treasury 
grant, it would be well that Government should take measures 
for the proper expenditure of Government money. 





Tue arrest of Meany has been the most important Fenian 
event of the week. Meany is from Dublin, where he was for 
a considerable time a reporter on Saunders’ News Letter. He 
then came to London, and did the Exhibition to some purpose, 
puffing certain articles and taking out his hire in lunch or in 


this business, and then went to America. It is hard to believe 


points to have been without foundation. We suppose the Board 
held their sitting with closed doors, and the Secretary gives the 
above lucid account of their proceedings. The act on which 
we commented, if true at all, was an act of ruffianism, and 
scarcely admitted of degrees of “ exaggerated ” or “ essential ” 
points. It was simply that a few of the young gentlemen 
attached to St. Mary’s jeered at the corpse of a poor man in 
the presence of his wife. Until we learn the details of the 
mysterious inquiry, we see no reason for withdrawing our 
opinion of an act which it seems was sufficiently notorious to 
attract the notice even of a Weekly Board of Governors. 





A writer in the Times, who did the Reform procession from 
a club-window point of view, describes a lady “on a white 
palfrey ” with a “trusty attendant.” The crowd impeded her 
advance, but, at a word from her groom, “ the damsel rode away 
safe and secure, a kind of Una trusting herself to the tender 
mercies of the British Lion, an animal which with all its rough 
mane and deep roar is not after all a less courteous or chivalrous 
lion than any other in the European menagerie.” Una as well 
as we can recollect the legend was not protected by a mounted 
tiger, and where are the other lions of the “ European 
menagerie”? According to the Telegraph, “the Park railings 
were occupied to a spike, the trees thick with human foliage, 
and every lamp-post with its occupant.” ‘To-day they are 
hard at work again with mallet, chisel, augur, saw, hod, hat- 
block, adze, anvil, awl, trowel, paint-brush, saddle-tree, goose, 
and gimlet, making the wealth and greatness of this empire, 
in which they ask to have but a voice.” ‘The wealth and 
greatness of our empire” is too close upon the heels of the 
goose and the gimlet to be as effective as the writer intended. 
The Star is temperate and reasonable on the occasion, and 
indulges in neither a “goose or a gimlet.” All the papers 
testify to the order and good humour of the crowd, and Mr. 
Potter and his assistants have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on the success of a demonstration which, whatever 
was its intrinsic political value, exhibited unmistakably the 
earnest manner in which the working classes are interested in 
the franchise question. 





Lorp RaNELAGH, who describes himself as a Liberal Con- 
servative, and not as his counsel, Mr. Serjeant Ballantine 
expressed it, a most consistent and indefatigable Tory, seems 
to have split with his party over the payment of election 
expenses. At the last election for Middlesex Lord Ranelagh 
stood for the county in the Conservative interest, not from any 
desire of his own, for we learn that he was not dissatisfied with 
the way in which his money was being spent at Bodmin, but 
because the Conservative party had asked him to come forward 
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that Stephens would have such a man in his confidence; if he | 
has been foolish enough to do so, there is little doubt that | 
the detectives will know as much about the conspiracy as Mr. | 


Meany himself. ‘I'wo doctors and an assistant have been 
arrested in Dublin. 
sions? A meeting of magistrates was called in Cork, presided 
over by Lord Fermoy; and a similar convention has been 
determined on for county Waterford. 





| for the amount. 


with a distinct understanding that he was topay nothing. He 


; nen m= _ accordingly entered upon the contest, Mr. Smith, the agent 
kind. He stood his trial, from a transaction arising out of | of the Conservative Association, acting for him, and engaging 


the local agents ; but finding the Liberal interest too strong, his 
Lordship retired on the 12th of July. Mr. Letchworth, a soli- 
citor, and one of the Conservative local agents, after the 
conclusion of the contest, sent in his bill, amounting to £96. 4s., 


_ and having failed in i i 
Cua shied Matis Ht dttanbiied” diaieetel | and having failed to obtain its payment from either Lord 


Ranelagh or his party, commenced an action for its recovery 
in the Court of Exchequer, and succeeded in obtaining a verdict 
If the leaders of the Conservative party have 


_ entered into the arrangement to indemnify him the expenses 


In our number for the 27th of October last we have a Note | 


upon the trial of Risk Allah Bey which was then proceeding, 
and in the course of our observations we mentioned that the 
accused had only just insured Readley’s life for £1,000. This 
statement, which we made upon the authority of such of the 
daily papers as contained reports of the trial, would appear to 
have been incorrect. The insurance, we understand, was proved 
at the trial to have been effected some years previous to 
Readley’s death, on the occasion of a loan by Risk Allah to his 
ward, for which it formed the only security. 





A Few weeks ago, we called attention to a paragraph in the 
newspapers recording the misconduct of some medical students 
attached to St. Mary’s Hospital. The Secretary of “the 
Weekly Board of Governors ” writes, on behalf of the Board, 
that we should contradict the account of what occurred at an 
inquest on the body of George Newby at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
as the matter has undergone investigation, and has been found 
to have been greatly exaggerated, and in some of its essential 





which Lord Ranelagh describes, their repudiation of the en- 
gagement reflects very little credit upon them, and Lord 
Ranelagh must be of the sweetest of dispositions, or very 
staunch to his principles, if mere anger does not force him to 
change from being a most consistent and indefatigable Tory 
into something still more liberal than a Liberal Conservative. 
It is, however, gratifying to see that, whatever may be the 
disputes between Lord Ranelagh and his party, the solicitor 
has got his money. 





Tue average number of deaths of infants at Foundling 
Hospitals is calculated to range between 60 and 80 per cent, 
On Tuesday an inquest was held on the bodies of Martha 
Smith, Walter Scott, Amelia Wetherby, and Ellen Mary Lucas, 
at the Home of Compassion, near Oxford. 


“It appeared from the evidence, which was given by the lady 
superior (Miss Griffiths) and Dr. Spencer (the assistant medical superin- 
teudent), that the Home, which was established as a Foundling Hospital 
in 1864, is constracted to accommodate 50 illegitimate children, and 
that the average number of inmates is 20. During the past twelve- 
months there had been 17 deaths, besides the above four, which had 
taken place during the week. The children areattended by the Sisters 
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of Mercy, whose services are given gratuitously, and by a nurse and 
two other female servants. Each child was suffering either from 
emaciation caused by neglect, or from inherent disease, and notwith- 
standing every care on the part of the management they all died 
within a week of each other. Three of them were the children of 
domestic servants, and one the offspring of a lady of position. Although 
each was about eight months old, neither was larger than a well- 
developed infant one month old. It was proved eatisfactorily that 
proper nourishment was supplied under medical treatment and direc- 
tion ; that every kindness was shown to the infants by the sisterhood 
and paid attendants; and it transpired that the mortality was only 
in the proportion of 40 per cent.” 


Forty per cent. is a startling figure of mortality, and the regu- 
lation standard of eighty is to us unintelligible. In connection 
with this subject, we noticed in a recent medical publication an 
article pointing out that the prevalence of wet nursing was a 
source of infanticide. The hireling mother cannot nourish two 
children, and if paid for young St. James, little St. Giles must 
dwindle. How does Mrs. St. Giles manage with twins on her 
own account ? 





Protacoras, of Abdera, was said to have been the first of 
the ancients who called himself a sophist, and who took fees for 
his teaching. He is further reported to have had no regular 
tariff, but to have said to his wealthy young friends, “ I leave 
it to you, sir;” for his professed system was that each pupil 
should pay according to the benefit which he felt himself to 
have gained from his teacher. It is also recorded that he 
worked the plan so well that his wealth from this source 
became something proverbial. But what are we to think of 
Plato playing the part of Protagoras? Yet this is the 
temptation held out in the columns of the Atheneum :— 


“ Hich Cuassics, Locic, Puinosopuy, &c.—A High-Classman 
of Oxford can take TWO or more PRIVATE PUPILS. Terms 5s. per 
— N.B. All the Classic authors read.—Address, PLato, care of 

essrs. - 





Plato hath avery pretty prospectus. We confess to be curious 
about the “ &c.” in the first lines How much more does it 
imply ? Is it history ? or physical science? or philology? We 
hope not the two latter, as Plato was distinctly “ shaky ” in those 
subjects, as he shows in the Timeus and Cratylus. Will he be 
consistent and limit “ all the Classic authors” to those periods 
with which he was cognisant, and in which he himself wrote ? 
History has one or two precedents to give us of great men 
coming down to the post of teachers in the evening of their 
days; but it seems hard for “ Plato the wise, the first that 
of those that. know,” to be summoned up from Elysian 
valleys, and beds of asphodel, to teach high-classics and 
philosophy at 5s. a lesson. What will his logic be? Of 
course, it is ante-Aristotelian, and as two of a trade cannot 
agree, we fear he will give heretical lectures in this very strict 
science. Lastly, we must, until further information, suppose 
that the instruction is carried on by spirit-rapping, unless the 
witch of Endor is specially retained as Psychagogue. The 
trifling anachronism of Plato obtaining a university degree is 
a question of detail. 





At a recent “club dinner” of members of the Royal Irish 
Academy, the Queen’s health was proposed, but was not 
responded to. It was, however, no lack of loyalty which pre- 
vented her Majesty’s health from being duly honoured, but the 
rules made at the commencement of these “club dinners” 
rigidly excluded all toasts of the kind. Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, the President, and some other members were not aware 
of the rules for the exclusion of such toasts; and, owing to 
this misunderstanding, Lord Talbot and another very distin- 
guished member tendered their resignations. That of his lord- 
ship was not accepted ; but, to his surprise, the other member 
found that his offer of resigning his position as member of the 
“‘ club dinner” was graciously accepted. 





Our readers may remember we gave a prominent place to a 
method of cholera treatment by means of ice, and to a sub- 
sequent discussion between the gentleman who claims to have 
discovered it and our reviewer who differed with him (reviewers 
will occasionally differ from authors) on the value of the inven- 
tion, or whatever it may be termed. A Dr. Lorain now comes 
into the field armed, not with ice, but with hot water. At a 
recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences Dr. Lorain gave an 
account of a case which he had successfully treated by simply 
injecting 400 grammes of water “ at a temperature of 40 degrees 
centigrade (the normal heat of the human blood) into the 
patient’s veins.” Of course the doctor insists that the sick 
man got well in the hot water, just as Dr. Chapman would, , 
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that his cases recover in the ice. Does it ever occur to a phy- 
sician with a new theory that a patient might recover m 
spite of it P 





THe science of advertising seems to have made and to be 
making considerable advances. Not very long since the tele- 
graph was called into requisition, and a testy member of 
Parliament, in no way troubled with his teeth, driven furious, 
and his family almost frightened to death by the receipt of a 
telegram, which gave rise to all sorts of fears, and, after all, 
merely intimated the return to town of an enterprising dentist. 
Telegraphy, in these days, gives way to photography; and 
those who seek to cure souls tread hard upon the heels of the 
professors of teeth-curing. We are informed that a custom is 
beginning to prevail among clergymen of advertising by cireu- 
lating their cartes-de-visite ; and a case is mentioned of a patron 
of a living who received six of these cartes from as many 
applicants, all strangers to him. Whatever doctrines these 
advertisers may be able to convey to their flocks, they do not 
appear likely to afford in themselves any very refined examples 
of good taste. | 





Tue following intelligible announcement appears in the agony 
column of the Times for Thursday :— 


ENNY LAND to WILL.—“ Papa! Pockey-hankey hi?” Would 
you not like to see little Gussie again ? 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OxForD. 

We are glad to find that the remarks which we offered 
respecting the disadvantages of the estublishment of the pro- 
posed Keble College, raised by public subscriptions, express the 
sentiment of many of the soberest thinkers within this 
University ; who also have heartily endorsed our suggestion, 
that the first thing to be done before the endowment of any 
new college is to institute a searching investigation into the 
present disbursement of college revenues. In speaking of 
Keble College, we thought it right to abstain from any special, 
comment upon the probable effect of such an institution upon 
the existing state of Church parties, not wishing to enter into 
any polemical discussion. But we cannot help hailing the 
statement of these contingencies in the columns of a Liberal, 
though not extreme, contemporary. ‘“ We trast,” the article, 
in question runs, “ it is not too late to save the Church and 
the University of Oxford, one may almost say the entire nation, 
from such a serious calamity as the propcsed Keble College 
would be. Under the specious pretext of giving a Universi 
education to poor men desirous of entering the Church, a 
scheme is being set on foot which, if it is ever carried out, will 
probably produce results very different from those professedly 
aimed at..... Since the original programme announced that 
£100,000 was wanted, and £50,000 absolutely necessary, to 
establish a college capable of accommodating the small number 
of 100 men, we may hope that unsectarian Churchmen will yet 
have their eyes opened in time to the real nature of the scheme. 
which they are urged to support.” After describing the hasty 
process by which the project was formed and made public, it 
adds the warning :—‘ Only let outsiders not be deluded into 
subsuribing towards an object ostensibly, and to a certain 
extent really, benevolent, in ignorance that they are in truth 
helping the cause of an aggressive Church party..... It is 
in truth an attempt to establish in Oxford a seminary for 
priests on the Roman Catholic principle. .... If the sacer- 
dotal party care to attach Mr. Keble’s honoured name to a new 
St. Bees’ elsewhere, and can induce Parliament to give them 
the necessary powers, we wish them joy of their under- 
taking, but at any rate do not let them set up a worse 
St. Bees’ within the precincts of Oxford, and impose their’ 
seminary-pupils on the nation, as having shared the intellectual 
and social culture of a great University.” Now, without 
undertaking ourselves the responsibility of so strongly stated a 
view, we should at any rate say that it ought to be fatal tor 
the chance of such a college being founded, unless the challenge 
can be fairly met by the projectors, and they can show that party~ 
teaching forms no part of their resolutions—we do not say “of 
their prospectus,” because we have reason to doubt whether the 
prospectus embodies the whole scheme ; while those who are’ 
willing to draw a lesson from the past for use in time to come 
will find a strong argument against societies of a particular 
theological bias in the annals of St. Edmund Hall, in this) 
University. It seems a most ungracious task to express our: 
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dissatisfaction at a proposed establishment which promises; — 
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substantial aid to those who need it; which proposes to recruit 
the forces of the clergy from the recipients of a University 
education and University degree; and which, lastly, has been 
connected with the name of a Christian poet, of whom no one 
speaks without reverence; and yet, from the point of view of 
an Oxford resident, our expression of disapprobation cannot be 
withheld. 

The Report of the Sub-Committee on Extension of the 
University by Affiliation of Schools and Colleges in other 
towns has been now published, and a petition for a trial of the 
system lies for signature at Parker’s, and has received the 
names of many of those most distinguished in educational 
work in Oxford. We were able to give a rough sketch of the 
design of this sub-committee in an “ extra-parliamentary 
utterance” in the Lonpon Review, during the Long Vacation ; 
but a short véswmé of their proposal deserves a place in the 
“University Letter.” Their report opens with the admitted 
fact of the increased demand for the means of a liberal educa- 
tion, and for Academical degrees, but it notices that the number 
of undergraduates resident in Oxford has not increased in 
anything like proportion. The attempt to meet the want by 
the foundation of a new college for poorer students, or by the 
relaxation or entire withdrawal of the rule requiring residence 
in acollege or hall, is shown to be impracticable or insuffi- 
cient. A quotation from a letter by Mr. Sargant, of Birming- 
ham, brings us close to the point of their proposition: “ I have 
long seen the want,” he says, “in great towns, of the means 
of high adult education. There has been an amazing increase 
ip numbers, in wealth, and in comparative leisure, without any 
considerable addition to the institutions for the instruction of 
youths who have left school. Young men intended for business 
of any kind, or for professions of the lower grades, cannot 
generally receive a University education ; for, to say nothing of 
the expense, the postponement of apprenticeship or clerkship 
to the age of 21 or 22 would, in most cases, be fatal to success. 
But if colleges and degrees were brought to our doors, the 
greater part of the difficulty would be removed.” As Socrates 
was said to have brought philosophy down from heaven into 
the homes and cities of men, so does Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 

Committee propose to do with the benefits of University edu- 
cation, by accepting applications for affiliation from schools or 
colleges, under the conditions (1) that such colleges be chartered 
as a security for their character and stability ; (2) that they be 
places of adult education, the age of their students correspond- 
ing with the ordinary age of resident students in the Univer- 
sity; (3) that they carry classical and mathematical teaching 
up to the requisite point—say, to the point now required for 
Moderation honours; and (4) that they will allow the University 
to be represented in their governing bodies, as a bond of real 
union, and a pledge for the performance of the conditions 
stipulated by the University. 

Regular attendance at a college so affiliated would be 
allowed to count as residence at the University for two years 
from matriculation; thus, youths of the upper and middle 
classes would be enabled to receive an academical education 
without being removed from the restraints and influences of 
home. These students would have to pass Responsions and 
Moderations like Oxford residents, and would be allowed to 
compete for University prizes and scholarships. After two 
years the students of the affiliated colleges would be required 
to come into residence at Oxford, for a period necessary to 
complete their course and qualify them for the degree of B.A.; 
being able to avail themselves while reading for their Final 
Schools of the instruction of the University Professors. The 
method of examination, and the plan for the residence of such 
students after their two years’ course, are matters of detail. 
Such an application was made some time ago by King’s 
College ; and the Principals of Owen’s College, Manchester, 
Liverpool College, and other similar institutions express their 
willingness to avail themselves of such a privilege. Surely, 
the scheme is well worth trying; being one which can 
easily be commenced without any elaborate machinery or 
important changes. 

It is a sudden descent from the high horse of educational 
schemes to chronicle the doings of the “ Shooting Stars.” These 
are not the meteorites of last month, but a company of under- 
graduates, under very distinguished patronage, who find the 
writing and acting of comic operas more congenial to their 
tastes, and possibly more within the range of their powers, 
than achieving successes in the Schools. Not having been 
present in the flesh at the last sidereal display, although 
warned at every blank wall in nine-inch letters, “ HELEN IS 
COMIN G” (an announcement which the initiated are able to 
interpret as containing in a dark speech “the number of a 
man, 666”), we are forced to quote from a local paper that 








“The Victoria Concert-room has been filled on each evening 
by crowded and fashionable audiences, who appeared highly 
delighted with the efforts made by the “ Stars” to contribute to 
their enjoyment.” The grand jew was “ Fair Helen,” adapted 
from “ La Belle Héléne” by Mr. Vincent Amcotts, of Balliol (he 
ought to pay us for this advertisement, and the Lecord will 
have one more count against Balliol), and we learn with pro- 
found satisfaction that “ the several performers showed an 
intelligent and judicious conception of the characters they 
assumed, which, we have seldom seen excelled by experienced 
professional actors.” 

This is the more gratifying, as not a few of the corps are 
said to have attempted a rendering of the ancient classic 
drama, say, for example, the “ Antigone” of Sophocles, before. 
a fashionable audience of examiners, at a grand morning 
performance by special request; and there they appear to have 
done less justice to their distinguished talent. All these things 
prove that we do not always know our vocation at first. 
Probably the A.D.C. of the sister University looks upon these 
early attempts as something very crude, but under the con- 
tinued smile of University and College authorities, with support 
in high places, we may yet live to see the Sheldon Theatre 
devoted to its rightful use, as its name imports. Several 
members of this University are admirably adapted for shifters 
—in the necessary scenes, that is. 

For our own part, being ignorant of the subtleties of 
theatrical law, we da not feel quite certain what the Lord 
Chamberlain would have to say to a performance of the kind 
announced by placards, and for which the tickets are bought 
and sold, without the formality of a license; but, no doubt, this 
is our ignorance. 

Although by the last accounts Cambridge had not sent the 
annual challenge for the Putney race, the practising for the 
trial eights has been going on steadily; while the possibility 
of securing our old victorious stroke, Mr. M. Brown, of Trinity, 
to undertake the same office once more, raises the confidence 
of the “ dark blue” as to the result of the next race. 

It was but last week that we saw the melancholy procession 
of Dr. Shirley’s funeral—the last honours to a worthy and 
valuable son of Alma Mater, not lightly replaced; and with 
our immemorial habit, too time-honoured to be disrespectful, 
we are busy with the thoughts of a successor to the chair of 
Ecclesiastical History. The Pall Mall beats about the bush, 
and tells us not whom we want but what we want; the 
Churchman and its congeners have not the smallest doubt that 
Mr. William Bright, of University, would be the right man in 
the right place; and other preachers and prophets have their 
own candidate to recommend or predict. We prefer to wait, 
reserving the right of feeling very strongly whom we should 
not like to have. 








FINE ARTS. 


ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS OF DESIGN IN 
BELGIUM. 


At the request of the Belgian Government, Monsieur Alvin, 
Chief of the Royal Library at Brussels and President of the Council 
of Fine Arts in Belgium, has addressed a report to the Belgian 
Government on all the academies and schools of art in that kingdom. 
M. Alvin precedes his report by a short history of the rise and 
progress of the present academies. The admirers of the old Flemish 
painters will be glad to find that so much has been done, and is 
still doing, to raise the ancient spirit of the Flemish people, and to 
develop that genius for art which must still exist amongst them. 
Although the Academy Royal at Antwerp was definitively founded 
by letters patent from Philip [V. in 1663, yet it was not till nearly 
a hundred years afterwards that any considerable number of acade- 
mies were created in Belgium. It was, indeed, only by a decree of 
the Empress Maria Theresa in 1673, that professors of the arts of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving, were placed upon. 
a superior footing to mechanics and artisans, and it was announced 
that the cultivation of those liberal arts was in no degree derogatory 
to the dignity of a nobleman. 

Twelve new academies were founded in the eighteenth century, 
previous to the French revolution. Those academies were only 
slightly supported by the Government, which gave them letters 
patent to adopt a certain title, and a license of incorporation. They 
were mere private associations, and each association contributed the 
greater portion of its own funds ; some members gave gratuitous 
instruction ; some took upon themselves the direction of affairs ; 
and those who were rich supplied money. The towns or communes 
assisted according to their ability by giving rooms for study. After 
the French revolution, and while Belgitm was under the French 
six new Academies were founded, and Belgian artists at that period. 
enjoyed the same privileges as other French artists under the 
centralized French system. n Belgium was united with 
Holland, the new Government continued a centralized supervision 


of all the royal academies, and ix. 1817 placed them all under 
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certain regulations. It was then enacted that “ a school of design” | 


should be formed in every large and populous town to instruct 
gratuitously all who should attend ; that the municipality of the 
town should furnish accommodation for the schools, and a sufficient 
remuneration for the professors, and should exercise a supervision 
over the schools. The professors of these schools were to be chosen 
from artists who should receive certificates of competence from the 
royal academies of Amsterdam and Antwerp, which were declared 
by the same decree to be academies of the first class. To encourage 
these schools of the lowest order, the Government only granted a 
few silver medals and minor prizes. Above these schools were the 
academies of the second class in the larger cities. Some of these, 
as in Bruges and Brussels, received some slight pecuniary assistance 
from Government. The two principal academies at Antwerp and 
Amsterdam were placed on a better footing, and more liberally 
assisted with funds and prizes, paid for by the Government. The 
decree of 1817 may be said to be the foundation of the present; 
schools of design in Belgium under a centralized administration. 
After the revolution of 1830, the Government at first manifested 
considerable hesitation in dealing with these associated bodies. 
By the Constitution a perfect liberty of association and of teaching 
was guaranteed to all citizens ; many of the communes had emanci- 
pated themselves from the control of the superior authorities, and 
the number of the schools and academies had diminished, or the 
members held their functions in abeyance. 

The academies, however, soon found it to be for their interest to 
accept the intervention of the State in exchange for certain sub- 
sidies which were granted by an annual vote. In 1851 Monsieur 
Ch. Rogier, then Home Minister, or Minister of the Interior, was 
induced to interfere more directly, in consequence partly of the 
recognised inferiority of the Belgian art at the Exhibition at 
London in that year. He was, unable, however, to carry out his 
measures till 1859, when the present order of things was esta- 
blished. A council of twelve persons was then appointed, with 
the Minister himself as honorary president, but with power to 
depute another person to act as president in his room. 

Of this council, M. Alvin, who has compiled the present 
report, has been from its constitution a member and is now the 
actual president. This council, composed principally of artists, 
may be considered as a sort of federation of local interest under 
the patronage of the Government ; and it was hoped that it would 
give unity to the various academies and schools, and also serve to 
create in Belgium a greater taste for those arts in which she was 
found deficient in 1851. This council drew up a general plan of 
study, made choice of models, and indicated the conditions under 
which the State could interfere with advantage to those schools 
soliciting its intervention. Much, however, remained to be accom- 
plished, and in order to ascertain all the facts in the case of each 
school or academy an inquiry was instituted in 1864, and a series 
of questions addressed to each. On the answers to these questions 
M. Alvin founds his present report, which was prepared last 
year, and which gives the latest account of all these schools of art. 
Fifty-nine associations replied to the inquiries, thirty-one adopt 
the name of acadamies, four add to this the epithet royal, twenty- 
seven are contented with the more modest title of school with the 
addition of various epithets, and one is called an institute. M. 
Alvin considers, however, that this classification is entirely arbi- 
trary. The local superintendence is usually through means of a 
council, composed partly of members of the town council and 
partly of other special members supposed to be interested in the 
advancement of the fine arts. The direction of the studies in 
thirty-one establishments is under a single permanent director, 
assisted by professors. At Brussels the director is named only 
for three years, and at Ghent the direction is divided amongst the 
three chief professors. In the rest of the schools, which are mostly 
the small ones, the direction is divided ; but six of these have only 
one professor, and nine have only two; in these, therefore, the 
question of direction loses its importance. 

The admission to these academies is almost entirely gratuitous. 
It is actually so in fifty out of fifty-nine, and in the rest the pay- 
ments demanded are very slight fees. The schools are also free to 
all strangers, except in the rare cases of want of room, when it is 
recognised that the seats should, in the first instance, be reserved 
for the members of the commune in which the academy is 
situated. 

The revenues of all the academies, from all sources whatsoever, 
amounted, in 1863, to 351,682 francs, and 82 centimes ; a little 
more than £14,000. Of this sum the local treasuries paid the 
greater portion, amounting to £10,600; the provincial treasuries 
= £340, the State supplied £2,864, and local subscriptions, 
ees, &c., furnished little more than £200. M. Alvin remarks that 
whereas formerly the associations were principally dependent on 
the subscriptions of their own members and private sources, the 
whole expense is now devolved on the communal or public 
treasuries, as this return shows. 


i ; that of Ant | ; 
The academy at Brussels cost, in 1863, £2,492 ; that of Antwerp, — for soprano elo, and an “Overture in the I talian style” The” 


£2,340; that of Liége, £1,735; that of Ghent, £1,130; after 
these the expense of no academy exceeds £500. 

It may be observed here that the expense of each academy is 
more in proportion to the general opulence of the town where it is 
situated, than to the number of students frequenting it ; thus that 


| that it should be conformable to the mode in which instruction is in- 


| Council on the selection of casts and models, of which lists are given, 








of Brussels “nas only half the number of students that are in | 


Antwerp. The acadény ~f Louvain costs less than one-third of 
that of Lidge, and yet it~has. more students. Of some of 
the smaller schools M, Alvin conjpiains that the revenue 1s 
insufficient, i 
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Thirty-nine academies have sufficient accommodation ; twenty 
have no suitable buildings ; even at Brussels the studies are at 
present carried on in underground apartments, which are unhealthy. 
As to the furniture of an academy, M. Alvin very properly remarks, 


tended to be given. Considerable attention had been bestowed by the 


proportioned to the wants of each class. A plan, also, of a regular 
course of instruction was drawn up, and offered to, but not forced on, 
any academy. The actual course of instruction, indeed, varies in each 
place. The latest, and probably the best, course adoted at Ghent 
and Louvain, consists in accustoming the pupils almost from the 
first to draw from solid models of squares, cones, spheres, &c. ; 
next from models in relief of ornaments or flowers ; then from 
busts and antique statues and living models. 

The time actually given to study in each place varies infinitely. 
Some schools are open only during the day, some in the evening, 
when the halls are lighted by gas. During ten months the 
students at Louvain and Namur have more than 1,200 working 
hours, at Antwerp 779, and at Brussels 468. The actual 
method of instruction varies naturally with each director, who 
is left free to use his own method. A prize of 1,500 francs was 
offered for the best course of elementary drawing. This prize 
has not been as yet given to any one. The choice of directors 
and professors rests entirely with the communal authorities, and 
no such thing as a certificate of competence is required from any 
one. The town council selects the man it thinks necessary for its 
purpose. Thus, out of 232 professors, 72 are painters by profes- 
sion, but 14 are either house-painters or decorators ; 44 are archi- 
tects for the town or commune ; 17 are sculptors or statuaries ; and 
seven take the modest title of designers. Some, again, are pro- 
fessors of mathematics, history, anatomy ; two are photographers ; 
and one even acarpenter. M. Alvin justly thinks that some diploma 
may reasonably be required from persons professing to teach im- 
portant arts, and he points out that in Prussia it is required. 

The salaries of directors and professors vary from £261 a year, 
which the directors of Antwerp received, to £2, received at Waes- 
munden. In all cases the salaries are small. As, however, most 
of the academies are only open for a part of the year, and the 
whole time of each professor is never taken up at the academy, 
these small salaries are but a part of the income of each one. 

The number of pupils in all the schools for 1863-64, was 10,607, 
which is in the proportion of 1 to 457 inhabitants of the kingdom. 
Antwerp had 1,477 students ; Ghent, 718 ; Brussels, 716 ; Bruges, 
570; Malines, 566; Louvain, 552; Liége, 452; Waesmunden, 
only 21. Very few of these pupils attend classes even in the large 
academies with the view of becoming artists. Perhaps one-fifth have 
this in view at first, but even this number diminishes every year as 
the pupil advances and the studies becc me more difficult. Fewremain 
more than three years at any academy, and in the smaller schools 
it is rare to find any pupil destined for the profession of an artist. 
Prizes are given at almost all the schools. Care is taken that no 
assistance should be given to the pupil in the execution of his 
drawings for competition, and a competent jury, composed princi- 
pally of distinguished artists, decides on the merit of the drawings, 
which are marked but not named. The prizes are of little intrinsic 
value, but much importance is attached to the receipt of them. 
They are usually conferred, with as much ceremony as possible, at 
the time of the public fétes in each town, in some large hall where 
the people are admitted. Those who have gained first prizes are 
crowned with bay leaves, amidst the plaudits of the spectators and 
the strains of a band of music, which strike up at the proper moment, 
A grand national prize is also competed for, called the “ Prix de 
Rome.” It is to enable a student to go to Rome, and there continue 
his studies for four years, with an allowance of £120 a year. 
was formerly confined to pupils educated at Antwerp, but is now 
open to the whole country. The competiticn is by law extended to 
painters, sculptors, architects, and engravers, in such manner that, 
in every thirteen years, the concurrents should be five times 
painters, thrice architects, thrice sculptors, and twice engravers. 
Latterly, no engravers have ever competed for this prize. 

The cost of each pupil per hour at each academy has been 
calculated. In no instance does it exceed twenty-one centimes (4), 
but in most cases it is much less. At Antwerp it is only one half- 
penny, and at Louvain little more than one farthing. Some 
remarks may hereafter be advantageously made on this apart, 
and the recommendations which M. Alvin makes to the Belgian 
Government may be perused with much profit both to our artists 
and artisans, and those engaged in educating them. 
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MUSIC. 


Tux Crystal Palace Concert of Saturday last bro 
two interesting specimens of Franz Schubert—a “ 


ht forward 
ve Regina” 


vocal piece, a movement which is sung between the “Credo” and 
a Gloria” of the mass, is written rather with the regular melodious 
beauty of Mozart than in that more wayward and somewhat diffuse 
manner which characterizes most of the music of Schu whose 
tendency was towards idealism, unfettered by those prin bd 
constructive form which Beethoven first set aside by the bees 
his original genius. The “ Salve” is full of placid beauty 
religious expression ; the orchestral accompai ents scored wi 
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° | 
contrast with the voice, yet supports without overpowering the singer. | 
The piece was axpeensively ue by Madame Rudersdorff. A more 
important novelty, however, was the “Overture in the Italian 
style 3” like the “Salve Regina,” performed on this occasion: for 
the first time in this country. The marvellous productiveness of 
Schubert (whose numerous works in all styles are the result of a 
life of little more than thirty years’ duration), places him among 
the wonders of the art, as his genius ranks him with the great men 
of its history—while the overture now referred to is a special 
illustration of his facility and rapidity of composition. At the date 
of its production (1817) Rossini’s brilliant and tuneful style had 
entranced, as it continued to entrance, all musical Europe, even the 
public of Vienna, notwithstanding the influence of Beethoven and 
(later) of Weber in the antagonistic direction of a thoroughly German 
national style in music. Schubert’s overture (and another with the 
same title) was dashed off in fulfilment of a wager that he would pro- 
duce any number of such pieces as the overture to “Tancredi” as 
fast as he could put pen to paper—the boast being extorted by the 
extravagant encomiums which were passed on the overture of Rossini. 
Schubert’s imitation of the style of the Italian maestro, how- 
ever, extends only to the adoption of some of the most salient 
and conventional features of that school—the rapid changes from 
piano to forte, and vice versd ; the square-cut rhythmical regularity 
and prettiness of the melodic phrases ; the pause on the dominant 
each time that the principal theme is resumed—these are happily 





reflected ; although the result is perhaps scarcely so successful a 
travestie as that of the French style (Auber’s overture to “ Masa- 
niello”) which Spohr has given in the last movement of his 
“Historical Symphony.” Schubert’s overture, apart from_ its 
imitative purpose, is interesting from the frequent flashes which 
it contains of his own peculiar style and genius—that dreamy grace 
and refined fancy which are admirable in themselves, however little 
fitted for an imitation of the more demonstrative style of the 
Italian school. At the same concert Herr Wilbelmj played two 
brilliant solos (a concerto by Lipinski and a reverie by Vieux- 
temps), neither of much account as compositions, but serving to 
exhibit the player’s unbounded powers of execution and admirable 
finish. Herr Wilhelmj has now quite established his position here 
as one of the greatest violinists of the day. Mr. Leigh Wilson— 
the tenor who sang last season at the National Choral Society’s 
concerts, appeared for the first time at the Crystal Palace, and was 
more successful in a drawing-room ballad by Blumenthal than in 
the air from “ Elijah ”—Mr. Wilson has still to acquire the eleva- 
tion and intensity of style requisite for the interpretation of 
religious music. 

Herr Wilhelm] played at the Popular Concerts of Monday last, 
for the second time at those entertainments, and again proved 
himself a sound interpreter of classical music by his leading of violin 
quartets of Beethoven and Haydn; as also by his performance, 
with Mr. Charles Hallé (pianoforte), and Signor Piatti (violoncello), 
in Schumann’s Trio in D minor—given for the first time at these 
concerts. Schumann’s music is now finding its way frequently into 
our concert programmes, in spite of the extraordinary animus with 
which some critics have endeavoured, for years past, to write it 
down. Whatever effect this may have had, it has probably been 
less prejudicial than the extravagant laudations of partisans who 
4re not content with any lower position for Schumann than that of 
superiority to Mendelssohn, and almost (if not quite) equality with 
Beethoven. Such comparative tests are generally as erroneous as 
they are injurious. Schumann assuredly does not approach Beet- 
hoven, and he is not comparable with Mendelssohn ; but, without 
any such unnecessary and invidious (but frequently made) com- 


parisons, it should be evident to all, whose sympathies are not | 


narrowed to the smallest circle, that Schumann was a man of fine 
genius, somewhat ill-regulated and imperfectly balanced. Hence 


his more ambitious and lengthy works sometimes exhibit an alter-_ 


nation of beauties and defects, bright imagination and laboured 
dulness, that afford by turns good argument for both his admirers 
and detractors. To utterly condemn a composer, however, because 
his works contain instances of great defects as well as of beauties, 
seems to be a philosophy peculiar to musical criticism. What 
would become of some acknowledged great painters and classical 
authors if such a process were applied in fine arts and 
literature? It is consolatory, however, to know that, for such 
injustice, “Time brings in its revenges;” and accordingly 
Schumann’s music is becoming more in request. His trio 
(the first of three) is full of that originality and individuality which 
distinguish most of Schumann’s compositions ; and offers the com- 
bination, so usual in his larger works, of vigorous writing and 
passages of beauty with intervals of dulness and laborious effort. 
He frequently prolongs a piece beyond his power to maintain the 
anterest ; and hence his genius is most successfully manifested in 
his smaller works, his songs and pianoforte solos, of both which he 


has produced more than sufficient to prove him to have been a man | 


of fine and original imagination ; although in some instances of 
scarcely sufficient force of genius to reach that heisht to which his 
ambition aspired. An “ Abendlied” of his, a song arranged for 
violoncello with pianoforte accompaniment, was played by Signor 
Piatti at the same concert, and encored with i 
the public not to be actuated by the same rancorous animosity 
towards Schumann’s music, which seems to influence some of our 
critics. A prominent feature of last Monday’s concert was the 
admirable declamatory singing of Mr. Santley. in Schubert’s 
romantic and impassioned “ Erl-King”—so fine a performance as 
almost to reconcile us to the necessary transposition of key (from 
G minor to E minor), 


a warmth that proves | 
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Professor Sterndale Bennett having resigned the office of con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Concerts, the appointment has been 
offered to, and accepted by, Mr. G. W. Cusins. 








SCIENCE. 


——- — 


Ar a meeting of the Chemical Society, on November 15, Dr. 
Daubeny read a paper on Ozone, embodying the results of an 
extensive series of observations at Torquay and Oxford. Dr. Dau- 
beny found in the three winter months (January, February, and 
March of the years 1864-5-6) at Torquay that the south-west and 
westerly winds were most charged with ozone, and the north wind 
the least. At Oxford, during the summer months of the same 
years, the easterly winds indicated the most, and the north-westerly 
least. These results confirmed the well-known influence of the 
sea in augmenting the supply of ozone. The difference between 
the maximum and minimum indications at Oxford, situated inland, 
being much less than at Torquay. His experiments confirmed 
those of Dr. Gilbert as to the absence of ozone from the oxygen 
given off by plants exposed to sunshine whilst immersed in water. 
In the air exhaled from growing plants, in 32 cases out of 57 plants 
experimented upon, he found a sensibly larger proportion of ozone 
than ‘in the surrounding atmosphere, from which he regards the 
production of ozone in the process of vegetation, as one of nature’s 
means of purifying and restoring the equilibrium of the atmos- 
phere. He was also disposed to believe that plants took an active 
part in the destruction of pernicious organic compounds origina- 
ting in the process of decay, or from the waste of animal organisms. 
There was more ozone found near the sea than inland—a greater 
amount in the country than in towns, and more outside a building 
than in its inhabited rooms. 


M. Becquerel announces in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique 
for August, the result of a series of interesting and important 
experiments on thermo-electricity. The following is the value of 
different metals, coupled with copper, in terms of a Daniell’s cell, 
the points of junction being at 0” and 100” centigrade, and the 
electro-motive power of a Daniell’s cell being assumed to be 
1,000 :— 


TOUAEIAME 0..c0cccccccceccrerarccesevegsenccceseccsvesacesess essnce + 39°949 

: GR dopsacnsncspssgaveser + 32°762 
Fused sulphide of copper | Meng + 18180 
Equal chemical equivalents of antimony and cadmium + 21°410 
Ditto with one-tenth of bismuth ............... ce cee eee ees + 13°000 
Equal chemical equivalents of antimony and zinc ...... + 9°020 
Ditto with one-tenth of bismuth ..................c0ccceees + 7750 
SERIE 6s vinineks vacutepcrncvensacs pes ccudabegbssteseeheceeennans + 1°409 
MNEs duc boned ocdnortcrvdetusneeaatibeschebvaas Maetabemeensel + 0°950 
as oii Ncdediin decade sas ves vecius ..sWeevhvequesdaperseatety’ + 0026 
ete te et th LTT Lite — 1:260 
BE WED. 65 vis 60s tis cide ve stvditnduovecdeetedbvdaabeubesawveus — 1630 
STORE TIRED soins caissrnrariveds » soceascchsvsbWidiehothivebsdenidi — 2240 
MD. «0 tena seus thee dgise cis -daneeebdibas eiltaabiebantids — 3909 
Ten parts bismuth to one antimony ................00.0e00s — 6137 


To compare any of these metals together substract the one value 
from the other, not neglecting their respective signs, thus the 
action between tellurium and bismuth would be 39:949—(—3'909) 
= 43'858. 


In explanation of the physiological effects observed to attend 
the transmission of a continuous voltaic current, Mr. C. Brooke 
points out, in a letter to the Philosophical Magazine, tkat if 


_ we carefully note the dynamical consequences of the passage of 


a continuous succession of electric waves (here assumed to consti- 
tute a voltaic current) the physiological results appear remarkably 
to accord with the dynamical theory of electricity. The passage 
of a voltaic current comprises three distinct phases: first, the 
momentary passage of the molecules of the conductor from a state 
of rest to astate of motion ; secondly, the indefinite continuance 
of molecular motion ; and, thirdly, the return of the moving mole- 
cules to a state of rest. The first phase will be accompanied by a 
rush or sudden impulse of increased potential in the direction of 
the current, because there must be a condensation or accumulation 
of motion in consequence of the inertia of the molecules at rest 
opposing the transmission of the wave ; this may be termed the 
initial current. During the second phase there will be (sup- 
posing the potential of the current to remain constant for the 
time) continuous and uniform wave-motion. During the third 
phase, the excitation of motion ceasing, the vis viva of the moving 
particles will accumulate motion towards the termination of the 
conductor, whence a reflex motion may be expected to be propa- 
gated (as in the case of a wave travelling from the hand along a 
stretched cord, which, reaching the fixed end, is reflected back 
again), giving rise to a momentary terminal current, inferior 
in intensity, and opposite in direction, to the initial current. 
These initial and terminal currents (or impulses, as they 
might more appropriately be termed) have long since been 
recognised as the extra currents of Faraday; but their relative 
direction and intensity have been assumed to coincide with those 
of the induced secondary currents, and, therefore, to be the reverse 
of what dynamical considerations have suggested...+~.-_“liow- 
ever, been demonstrated by an experiment sf iM. Chauvean, that 
the dynamical view is the correct oue. It has been proved by 
numerous experiments that physiological effects are produced, and 
produced only by w sudden efflux of electricity from a nerve or 
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muscle into a negative electrode. Starting from this, as an admitted 
fact, the experiments of M. Chauveau appeal to the most sensitive 
of all tests of the direction of an electric impulse, using that term as 
synonymous with “shock” or “ momentary ” current—a living nerve. 
He places the electrodes of an electrometer over the opposite facial 
nerves of a horse, and having duly adjusted the strength of the 
current, he finds that on closing the circuit, that side of the face only 
is convulsed (by the initial extra-cwrrent) the nerve of which lies 
under the negative electrode, and on opening the circuit the contrary 
side is less strongly convulsed (by the terminal extra-current), the 
nerve of which lies under the positive electrode. With a still 
further reduced current, convulsion occurred in relation with the 
negative electrode only, the terminal extra-current being too feeble 
to affect the nerve. It may be asked if electricity be only wave- 
motion, what is the nature of that motion, and in what respect does 
it differ from the wave-motion of light and heat. The probable 
dependance of magnetism on the circulation of electricity round 
the molecules of the magnet, would seem to suggest the idea of 
circular waves ; and if these be supposed analagous to the waves 
of circularly polarized light, the phenomena of electric polarity may 
be readily explained ; moreover, the state of mutual inductive con- 
straint of the electricity, of two opposed and oppositely electrified 
surfaces, may be roughly symbolized by the condition of two spiral 


> —— mutually compressing each other against an intervening 
obstacle. 


The French engineers attached to the expeditionary army in 
Mexico, have conveyed to Vera Cruz, ready for shipment to France, 
where it will figure in the Great Exhibition, an enormous aérolite, 


weighing upwards of 780 kilogrammes, found in the village of | 


Chaccas, in the north-east of Mexico. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


Fripay Morne. 


Tae most remarkable feature in financial affairs continues 
to be the marked want of confidence displayed by the public 
in almost all classes of securities. The prices at which many 
of them stand are absurdly low, and yet no one is willing to 
invest. Shares in undoubtedly solvent and prosperous com- 


cent., although not long ago they commanded an equivalent 
premium. ‘This does not arise from the fact of known losses, 
but simply because the public choose for the moment to put 
faith in nothing, with perhaps the exception of a few novelties. 
A new Russian loan, or a contract for a fresh issue of colonial 
debentures, appears the only operation which has a chance of 


success. Investors seem to be so heartily disgusted with the | 
results of their old enterprises, that they will touch nothing | 


but what is altogether new. History never absolutely repeats 
itself, and as regards finance we have the proof at the present 
day. It is a natural result after a crisis that money should be 
abundant, prices rise, and securities of the best sort be in 
good demand. For the last forty years, this has been the 
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found out that the old saying of high interest meaning bad 
security, too often comes true. The result is a degree of per- 
plexity on the part of the public which is amusing, and, to a 
certain extent, instructive. Investors will not buy shares that 
yield a tolerably safe profit of 8 per cent. or upwards, because 
they think the security is not unimpeachable. On the other 
hand, they will not buy consols because this, at all events 
unimpeachable, security pays only 3}. At present, the public 
mind is undecided, and it is, of course, impossible to say how 
the hesitation may be terminated. Possibly the end may be a 
renewed demand for high-paying securities, although not 
absolutely safe; possibly for invéstments which, giving a low 
rate of interest, compensate the holder by a complete immunity 
from loss. We incline to think that the latter result is the 
more likely, and, if so, there is a certain rise in consols and alk 
other classes of Government funds, whether home or Indian. 
As the year approaches its close, money is gradually 
increasing in value. There is no pressure, but every day 
the rates in the open market more closely approximate to the 
Bank minimum of 4 per cent. It was therefore only in accord- 
ance with general expectation that no change was made by the 
directors yesterday. Until the payment of the January 
dividends, it is hardly probable that any fresh reduction will 
take place. Towards the close of the year, there is always an 
exceptional demand for money. First may be placed the 
heavy payments for revenue and other Government purposes, 
and the closing of accounts which have been allowed to run 


on, as it were, to the last moment. Every merchant also. 
| wishes to have a good cash balance at his bankers on the 31st of. 
_ December, and will be inclined to discount in advance of 
_ his usual wants. Lastly, the Joint-stock Banks make up their 


regular balance-sheet to that day for the purpose of being 
submitted to the shareholders at the forthcoming half-yearly 
meetings. It is, of course, a great point with these institutions: 
which, unlike the private banks, periodically publish their 


_ accounts to show that their position is unquestionably strong. 


Hence, on the 30th of June and 31st of December, there is a 


| desire to increase the cash reserves as much as possible, con- 


| sistently, of course, with due attention to the legitimate demands 


panies are in vain offered for sale at a discount of 40 to 60 per | of their customers. These causes, combined, throw for the time 


the greater part of the discount business of the country into 
the hands of the Bank of England. It therefore seldom 
happens that a reduction in the rate takes place during the 
last weeks of December. The passing year is perhaps the 
only one for a long time back when a change might be expected. 
The accumulation in the resources of the Bank of England 
since the first alleviation of the panic, when the rate was 
lowered from 10 to 8 per cent., is unprecedented. Nor does it. 
seem possible that any check will, for the present at least, be 
experienced. The influx of bullion is as steady, now that money 


is at 4 per cent., as the efflux continued when the rate was 10 
per cent. This constitutes, by the way, an awkward fact for 


general experience; yet in 1866 money is plentiful enough, but | 


the two other calculations are reversed. Instead of purchasers 
coming into the market, every one seems anxious to sell. The 
best securities are sacrificed for what they will fetch, without 
any rational consideration of their intrinsic value. It is true 


headed men of business, who are proof against the contagion of 


profit in purchasing the bonds and shares so recklessly thrown 
away. It can hardly be denied that they deserve what they 
get. It requires no small courage and determination to stem 
the tide of popular opinion, and to think for yourself when you 
know the multitude to be in the wrong. Asa rule, this is rarely 
done; otherwise there would be fewer opportunities for making 
large fortunes. 

In a period of distrust, when the great majority of the public 


the ultra-supporters of the law of supply and demand. 
The success of the new Russian loan has not, for the moment, 
brought forward imitators; but we shal! doubtless have enough, 


and to spare, before long. We have little taste for this mode 


of squandering capital in absolutely useless, if not mischievous, 


_ purposes, and it consequently seems almost a matter of con- 
that some persons gain by this general delusion. A few long- | 


gratulation that the Republic of Venezuela has again broken 


her promises. Many English bondholders will undoubtedly 
panic, and have some spare hundreds to dispose of, find their | 


care nothing for other securities, it might be supposed that | A . 
3 - “ 7 exchange on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On comparing these 


consols at least would form an exception. The price of the 
Government funds, however, experiences no rise worth men- 
tioning, although the Bank of England continue to take 
up stock. No one dreams for a moment that the safety of the 


suffer; but, if the nation at large is thereby diverted from such 
perilous investments, there will be a gain in the long run. A 
loan for the Lombardo-Venetian Railway has been announced ; 
but, in this case at all events, the money will not be thrown 
away. As yet, however, the operation has met with but little 
success, and the great bulk of the subscriptions, supposing the 
loan should float, will probably be received from abroad. 








Tux quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short 


rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10$d. per ounce for 


| standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the same price in 


investment is less than it was fourteen or fifteen years ago, | 
“ amd profit on the importation of gold from the United States. 


when, amid the cheers of the Stock Exchange, the dealers 
offered to buy at par. At present, the quotation is some 12 per 
cent. lower. A great change, however, has come over the 
public of late years. They have been so familiarized with high 
dividends, that the return of less than 3} per cent., offered by 
the Government, appears totally inadequate. Even the 5 per 
cent. given by Indian securities—for all practical purposes as 


in favour of the high returns of 10 to 20 per cent. declared by | 


| 


many of our joint-stock companies. Just now, it has been — 


\ 


, 


Paris and London. 
“The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days” 
sight was on the lst inst. 109} per cent. At this rate there is no 


The annual report of the Emperor Life and Fire Assurance Society 


| states that in the life department additional proposals have been 


received during the year for the sum of £126,317. 9s., and policies 
have been ionanil for con amounting to £95,101. 9s., increasing the 
amount of proposals received to this date to £927,998. 9s., the 
amount of policies to £716,259. 93. In the fire department proposals 
have been received during the year amounting to £276,303, and policies 


a ae | i ting to £258,967, increasing the amount of 
good as consols—is not thought of very much. The feeling is | have been issued amounting 


roposals received to £2,539,180, and the amonnt of policies issued 
= £2,174,310, whilst the claims for the year have only amounted to 
£778. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





DAVID ROBERTS.* 


Ir, while this century was still in its ‘teens, some far-sighted 
wizard of the North had poiuted out a humble Scotch shoemakers’ 
son—the much-bullied ’prentice of a house-painter—and had fore- 


and that when he died a handsome volume containing his 
biography would issue from the Edinburgh press, the prophesy 
itself might have been received with incredulity, but the possibility 
of its fulfilment is not such as need have elicited surprise. If the 
experience of life teaches us anything, it teaches us that genius, so 
far from being checked in its development by the external circum- 
stances of poverty, hard trials, mean employment, and exclusion 
from what the world calls “ society,” is actually cherished, and 
ripens quicker under such conditions than under any other. 
Advantages of birth, education, and the ordinary training which 
gentlemen receive from their earliest youth in this country, must 
be very exceptional in their character to be considered in the light 
of advantages at all where genius is concerned, and certainly go 
but a little way to insure its prosperity. It is impossible, for 
instance, to dissociate them from habits of luxury ; and habits of 
luxury acquired early too frequently run to seed in idleness. 
Again, the delicacy and refinement of mind which distinguish well- 
bred people from those of humble origin, form serious obstacles to 
men who, to achieve success, must frequently stoop to work which, 
their antecedents have taught them to despise, but which, as a 
means of earning daily bread, would have become not only im- 
portant, but ennobled. Lastly, because it is impossible to struggle 
single-handed in the great battle of life, and because well-to-do 
folks are always more ready to help those below them in the social 
seale than those of their own station, it generally happens that the 
blacksmith’s or the carpenter’s son is “taken up,” as the phrase 
goes, by some influential patron, who soon sets him on the high road 
to fortune ; while the unlucky dog who must appear among his 
friends with a good coat on his back— or hang himself—is considered 
quite sufficiently well off to be left alone. 

Roberts, indeed, as a young man, bad little or no assistance 
from his betters, but that which he fairly earned by hard, and at 
first by common, work ; and when he received a more worthy meed 
for his labour he richly deserved it. He was born at Stockbridge, 
near Edinburgh, in 1796. His parents were very poor but indus- 
trious people. Little “Davie” at an early age began to show a 
love for picture-books and for scrawling figures on the kitchen wall. 
Some copies of drawings which had been lent him by a lady were 
shown to Graham, then Master of the Trustees’ Academy in Edin- 
burgh, in consequence of whose advice the boy was apprenticed to 
a house-painter—one Beugo—who had attained some reputation 
in the city by his skill in decorative design. This man treated 
him kindly at first, but afterwards with great brutality. A few of 
Roberts's brother ’prentices were, like himself, fond of drawing 
and they found time after work-hours for indulging this taste in 4 
rough-and-ready way. Time went on, and at length his seven 
years’ apprenticeship expired. He left his master, as might be 
supposed, without regret, and went to Perth, where he was engaged 
as foreman to another decorator in a memorable year—1815. 
Returning to Edinburgh in the following spring, he engaged him- 
self as a scene-painter to an intinerant circus, and travelled with 
the equestrians to Carlisle, Hull, Newcastle, and York. But at 
length the circus failed as a commercial speculation, and poor 
Davie was obliged to return to house-painting. No doubt, in this 
occupation, if pursued under favourable circumstances, there might 
be much to draw out a decorative artist’s taste. But the decorative 
taste of this period was, we well know, about as bad as it could be: 
and it is with regret that we read of Roberts being employed in 
the miserable work of imitating woods and marbles. After this 
he again returned to scene-painting, both at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, studying the figure and landscape whenever he found the 
opportunity to do so. He was not a little proud of his outline 
drawings, and on one occasion showed two of them to Mr. Andrew 
Wilson, then Master of the Trustees’ Academy. Wilson told him 
there were no outlines in Nature. “I never,” adds Roberts, in his 
autobiography, “forgot this remark.” It is remarkable. how- 
ever, that in his oil paintings of architecture he constantly used 
a bold brown outline, inclosing every building and every feature 
of a building which he portrayed. ‘While occupied as a scene- 
painter, at a salary of some forty shillings a week, he fell 
mm with Stanfield who was employed in the same way. The 
friendship of these men lasted until death parted them, just two 
years ago. Both rose from a humble origin and a humble calling 
to wealth and high reputation in their art. Both became Royal 
Academicians. Both, we believe, were born north of the Tweed 
In 1822 we find Roberts in London with his wife (for he had b 
this time married), and engaged as a Scene-painter at old oe 
Lane theatre. He found time, however, to bestow on easel ood 
The first oil painting which he exhibited in London was Apron of 
Dryburgh Abbey. It appeared at the British Institution in 1824 
In the same year he sent two pictures to the Suffulk-street Gallery. 
One was the East Front, and the other the § th T gt 
Melrose Cathedral. These were b le etic Ween 

. ought by Sir Felix Booth at 








* The Life of David Roberts, R.A. Compiled from hi 
Bources, By J ames Ballantine. With Etchings ple Pe ager eel oak 
Bketches by the Artist, Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black, bis 


twenty-five guineas apiece—a handsome sum in those early days of 
| our hero’s career. When Drury Lane closed for the season, Roberts 
| took advantage of the opportunity to visit Dieppe, Rouen, and 
| Havre, where he made studies for pictures which secured him 
new patrons—Lord Northwick among the number. From Drury 
Lane he went to Covent Garden Theatre, where the proprietor 
agreed to pay him £10 per week for working six hours a day at 


told that the raw and ignorant youth who earned half a crown a | scene-painting. By this time his reputation as an artist had rapidly 


week by grinding colours would one day rise to fame and fortune, | 


risen, and the public press began to take notice of his works. 
Commissions came in from more than one quarter. In 1830 he 
was elected President of the Society of British Artists in Suffolk- 





street, and the following year he became a member of the Garrick 
Club, which had then just been organized. We believe that the 
facade of the present building was designed from a sketch furnished 
by David Roberts. Two years later he set out for Spain, writing 
home during his journey to his friend and old fellow-pupil, Hay, 
letters which are not only exceedingly graphic in their descriptions 
of scenery, &c., but composed with an ease and freedom of style which 
would do credit to men of better education. A note from January, 
1833, acknowledging Roberts’s “ esteemed favour” of a Wilkie in 
previous date will no doubt be read with interest at this point in 
the biography. But Wilkie’s note, short as it is, is stiff and 

edantic in its language, and when he talks of the “ ameliorating 
Senter of Raphael and Titian,” we are reminded of that detestable 
style of composition which was then the fashion of the day, but 
which now only lives in the pages of a “complete letter-writer.” 
Compare it with the simple and unaffected manner in which David 
Roberts expressed himself when he wrote home. There are many 
such examples in the volume from which we quote. 


* Granada, 13th February, 1833. 

“My pear Sisrer,—A few days ago, for the first time, I received 
letters from England, and one from my friend Fraser, who informs 
me you are well. This gave me much pleasure; and now that the 
weather will be getting milder with you, | hope my dear father will 
be able to take his usual exercise. .. . . I am happy to say that lam 
in excellent health; and in a professional point of view my tour has 
been most successful. Nothing can excel in picturesque «ffect the 
towns I have visited, and the costume of the people seems to have 
been made for the painter..... Since writing to you last, I have 
seen Cordova, where I stopped three weeks. I wrote Mr. Hay ashort 
description of it, which I dare say he has shown you. It was my in- 
tention to have gone thence to Seville, but an opportuvity having 
occurred to cross the mountains to this place in company with a 
German merchant who spoke English, I availed myself of it, and 
after a tedious journey of three days, riding on mules, fording streams, 
and. climbing rocks—for roads there are none—we reached this fine 
old town. The weather was fine and as hot as with us in June; so it 
was to me no hardship, but great pleasure. Our mules were heavily 
laden, and walked very slowly ; so, with a good oak stick in my hand 
and my sketch-book in my pocket, I jogged on a considerable part of 
the way on foot, happy and contented. 

‘* Granada is in the most beautiful situation that can be imagined. 
It lies at the foot of a ridge of high mountains called the Sierra 
Nevada, or Mountains of Snow. So great is their height that even in 
the intense heat of summer they are covered with snow. In front of 
the city stretches an immense plain called the Vega, at least twenty 
miles in lengtb, highly cultivated, and, although it is still winter with 
you at home, here the spring is far advanced. So bot is the sun 
during the day that I cannot stand to sketch for ten minutes together, 
but am obliged to cross into the shade. Ona hill immediately above 
Granada rises the old Moorish palace of the Alhambra, a great part 
of which is in the most perfect preservation. Courts, halls, terraces, 
galleries, and fountains out of number, are here, and golden fish still 
disport themselves in the numerous ponds. The gardens are filled 
with orange and lemon trees laden with fruit, and even at this early 
season the flowers are in full bloom and beauty. I have been here 
ten days, and have not seen a drop of rain. You may imagine that 
I spend my time very pleasantly in such a place. There are so many 
beautiful objects to sketch that I am at a loss which to take first, 
My breakfast is generally over by eight o'clock, when I go ont to. 
draw. I dine at two, and out to work again. Although I have 
nobody to speak to, I never feel the time long; indeed, if I feel inclined 
to grumble at all, it is at the shortness of the days, The architecture 
is so peculiar and elaborate that it would take months to do it justice, 
Still I hope, by about the end of this month, to have got much of the 
best of it; after which I intend going to Malaga, which is within two 
days’ journey, and where I expect to meet Mr. Lewis. I go thence 
to Gibraltar, then to Cadiz, Seville, and home. 

** And now I am going to smoke a cigar, and go to bed, to dream of 
Moors and Christians, tournaments and battles, painting and archi- 
tecture. In the morning I go to the Court of the Lions, which is so 
called because its beautiful fountain of white marble is supported by 
twelve lions, and I mean to finish a drawing of it which has-taken me 
all this day. Meantime, believe me, my dear Sister, asleep or awake, 
ever yours affectionately, Davip Ropexts,.” | 


When Roberts had reached Granada, Lewis had already left it for 
Seville; and it is curious that these two celebrated artists, who were 
| in Spain at the same time, and often within a couple of day’s 

journey of each other, appear never to have met in that country at 

all. From Granada Roberts proceeded to Malaga and afterwards to 
| Tangiers. Thence, returning by Gibraltar, he went to Seville, 
| where he remained to paint two large pictures—the subject of one 
of them being the interior of the Cathedral during one of those 
gorgeous ceremonials of the Catholic Church, which frequently 
helped to enhance the interest of his architectural subjects. The 
cholera had begun to rage fearfully in Seville by the time he left 
it, and in the autumn of ’33 we find him once more in England. 
| Fromthis time Roberts’s fame rapidly rose. This “ Interior of 
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Seville Cathedral” was exhibited, greatly praised by the public 
press, and sold to Mr. D. R. Hay, of Edinburgh, for £300, probably 
the highest price which the artist had yet been paid for a single 
work. He received numerous commissions for small pictures, most 
of which, as may be imagined, were illustrative of the scenes which 
he had just left. About this time he was also consulted regarding 
the —— of the Scott memorial, on which the Committee were 
prepared to expend a sum of £5,000. Roberts submitted two 
sketches for it, but the design of Mr. Kemp was finally selected in 
public competition. It is said to partake in some degree of the 
design which had been suggested by Roberts, and though we cannot 
endorse Mr. Ballantine’s opinion, that the Scott memorial “is still 
unrivalled by any monument, ancient or modern,” yet there is no 
doubt that, considering the date of its erection, and how little the 
principles of medizval architecture had then been studied, it is a 
very creditable performance. The industrious pencil of David 
Roberts was next employed in the service of the “ Landscape 
Annual” for 1836. He contributed to it a series of twenty-one views 
—chiefly in Andalusia—for which he received asum of £420. The 
publisher afterwards resold the original drawings for double the sum 
which he had given for them. A large painting of the “ Chapel of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,” at Granada, was exhibited the same year 
at the Royal Academy (whichstill retained its old quarters in Somerset 
House). It was purchased by the once famous William Beckford, 
of Fonthill, for 250 guineas. 

A year or two later, the most important era in the career of 
Roberts arrived. From boyhood it had been the dream of his life 
to visit the Holy Land. There was much to tempt him to realize 
this dream. The ease, the rapidity, and the success with which he 
had hitherto laboured were a sufficient guarantee that such an 
expedition would now result in considerable profit to himself. His 
talents were popular enough in England to secure for him intro- 
ductions and facilities of transit from place to place which an 
ordinary traveller might have been denied. Above all, he must 
have felt that, although the ground over which he would have to 
pass was not entirely untrodden ground to European artists, yet 
that it was a field in which European art would find no abler 
representative than himself. The drawings of the French Com- 
mission in Egypt had been declared very incorrect, and De Laborde’s 
“Petra” was also charged with inaccuracy. ‘To visit Palestine 
himself—to transfer to his sketch-book hundreds of scenes fraught 
with deep and reverent interest for all civilized Christendom—but 
scenes with which most of our countrymen were then and are still 
unfamiliar—this was the welcome task which he had set himself— 
this was the object of his innocent and single-handed crusade. On 
the 3lst of August, 1838, he set out for Alexandria, vid France, and 
though he lingered but little on the road, so small were the facilities 
of travel only a quarter of a century ago, that it took him three weeks 
to reach Alexandria. Here he received great kindness and atten- 
tion from Colonel Campbell, then our consul-general in Egypt and 
Syria, who gave him the advice and assistance necessary for 
attaining his object. 

It is hardly to be expected that the portion of Mr. Roberts’s 
autobiography which is occupied by his journal in the East, will 
possess the same interest for the general reader now, as when his 
two celebrated folio volumes first issued from the lithographic 
press. Since that time the civilized world has seen extraordinary 
changes, and none more remarkable than that which has helped to 
familiarize many a traveller with scenes then rarely accessible to 
afew. Still, as affording information regarding the various dates 
of his progress, the means by which he attained his object, and 
certain incidents of travel which were peculiar at the time at which 
he wrote, his Diary and Letters are well worth perusal. The 
sketches which he brought home were published, as everybody 
knows, by Sir Francis (then Mr.) Moon, the successful printseller 
ef Threadneedle-street, having been first transferred to the stone 
by the accomplished hand of M. Louis Haghe. The text was sup- 
plied by the Rev. Dr. Croly, one of the most erudite scholars in 
Biblical history of his time. The work was got up with a care and 
at an expense then almost unprecedented in the history of illustrated 
publications. It was of folio size ; paper and type were manufac- 
tured expressly for the purpose, and were of a quality seldom seen. 
All this, of course, helped to make it a very costly work. Yet the 
list of original subscribers is in itself a lengthy one, and a vast 
number of copies have since been sold. Indeed, it is not many 
years ago that a well-known firm of lithographers into whose hands 
the copyright had been transferred, announced their intention of 
destroying the stones from which the plates had been printed. It 
is needless to add that before this step was considered advisable, 
the work had met with a large circulation at a greatly-reduced 

rice. 
. In 1841 Roberts was elected a Royal Academician, and the 
following year he went to Edinburgh, where he was invited to a 
public dinner and treated to a regular ovation by his delighted 
fellow-countrymen. Later he visited in turn France, Belgium, and 
Italy, bringing back from each of those countries ample materials 
for many valuable and interesting pictures. But he did not neglect 
his native land, and though his ‘Scotland Illustrated” proved a 
failure commercially, yet it led to his investigating and illustrating 
many fine examples of old northern architecture. One of his largest 
and most interesting pictures is a view of Edinburgh from Calton 
Hill. “The idea of painting a Series of Pictures of London from 
the Thames,” Mr. Ballantine tells us, “had been suggested to 
Roberts by Turner, who said he had thought of it too late in life 
to carry it out himself.” Many of this series were exhibited at the 





Royal Academy. Mr. Roberts was engaged on others at the wme,; 





of his death, which took place suddenly on the 25th of November, 
1864, in his sixty-ninth year. 

We have left but little space to sum up or pass an opinion on 
the merits of David Roberts himself, whether as an artist, or in 
his goreete relations. A clear head, a stout heart, and an honest, 
kindly disposition, made him many friends, and contributed not a 
little to his success in life. The range of his talents is so well 
known, their nature and application have been so often criticised, 
that it seems superfluous to say much on this score. But as the 
school of painting—if it can be called a school—to which he and 
many of his contemporaries belonged, is fast disappearing from the 
world of art—as new principles of taste, new methods of wor 
new sentiments regarding the limner’s craft are being taught an 
acted on, it may be as well to remember that David Roberts took 
up the brush of a mechanic and learned to wield it almost without 
guidance as an artist. If he could not altogether forget the trick 
of his earlier and humbler calling—if he sometimes sacrificed the 
fidelity of which his pencil was always capable—to the scenic 
attractions which it could with equal readiness invent, we must 
remember that he entered on his life-long pursuit at a time when 
such failings were regarded not only as excusable, but highly to be 
commended. 

It remains for us only to congratulate Mr. Ballantine on the care 
and good taste which he has displayed in compiling and editing the 
life of his old and valued friend. The interest of the volume is 
greatly increased by the addition of some facsimiles of pen-and-ink 
sketches and etchings by Mr. Roberts, which we believe have never 
before been published. 








THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE.* 


THESE memoirs have already appeared in the pages of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, where they attracted an amount of attention well de- 
served by their intrinsic merits and attractive style. The author is 
an officer in the Prussian cavalry, who entered the Confederate 
service in 1862, and subsequently became Chief of the Staff to 
General Stuart. His narrative has no pretension to be con- 
sidered a history of the war during the period he took part 
in it. It is for the most part confined to an account of the 
achievements of the cavalry corps to which he was attached, so far 
as he took part in them or they fell under his personal observation. 
It occupies, therefore, ground very distinct from nearly, if not 
quite, all the books which have heretofore appeared on the subject 
of the late war; and we may at once say that it occupies it well. 
If Colonel Borcke uses his sword as well as his pen he must be a 
most formidable dragoon. Although a German, he writes our 
language with the ease, spirit, and correctness of an Englishman, 
He describes both the scenery which he saw and the conflicts in 
which he was engaged, with easy power, unostentatious vigour, 
and perfect simplicity. He has the frank, hearty, and manly tone 
of a true soldier; and although, of course, his sympathies are 
strongly enlisted on the side for which he fought, he very seldom 
falls into anything like unfair depreciation of his antagonists, If 
we were inclined to be hypercritical, we might object to a slight 
tinge of egotism here and there; but this is perhaps unavoidable 
where the author bore so conspicuous a part in the events which 
he narrates, At any rate, this is a point on which we are not 
inclined to dwell, when we consider the generally genial and 
generous spirit of the book, and the eager desire which the author 
shows to award at least a due meed of merit and distinction to his 
friends and comrades of General Stuart’s military household. 

As the general is the hero of the book, it may be as well to com- 
mence by allowing Colonel Borcke to introduce us to him :— 


‘General Stuart was a stoutly-built man, rather above the middle 
height, of a most frank and wioning expression, the lower part of 
his fine face covered with a thick brown beard, which flowed over 
his breast. His eye was quick and piercing, of a light blue in repose, 
but changing to a darker tinge under high excitement. His whole 
person seemed instinct with vitality, his movements were alert, his 
observation keen and rapid, and altogether he was to me the model 
of a dashing cavalry leader. Before the breaking out of hostilities 
between the North and South, he had served in the 1st United States 
Cavalry, of which regiment General Joseph E. Johnston was the 
Lieutenant-Colonel, against the Indians of the Far West, and was 
severely wounded in an encounter with the Cheyennes on the Solomon 3 
Fort of the Kansas river, in July, 1857. In that wild life of the 
prairie, now chasing the buffalo, now pursuing the treacherous savage, 
Stuart had passed nearly all his waking hours in the saddle, and thus 
became one of the most fearless and dexterous horsemen in America ; 
and he had acquired a love of adventure which made activity a neces- 
sity of hisbeing. He delighted in the neighing of the obarger and the 
clangour of the bugle, and he had something of Marat 8 weakness for 
the vanities of military parade. He betrayed this latter quality in his 
jaanty uniform, which consisted of a small grey jacket, trousers of the 
same stuff, and over them high military boots, a yellow silk sash, and 
a grey slouch hat, surmounted by a sweeping black ostrich plume. 
Thus attired, sitting gracefully on his fine horse, he did not fail to 
attract the notice and admiration of all who saw him ride along. 


That Stuart was a great cavalry leader no competent military 
critic will be disposed to deny. But, on the other hand, ca 
Borcke admits that he had the faults which, indeed, few 
great cavalry leaders have been exempt. Dash and personal gal- 
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unt for so much in that arm of the service, that they are 

ord pont a man insensible to the dictates of caution and pru- 
dence. The notion of retreating is peculiarly unacceptable to the 
cavalry soldier, and therefore we are not surprised to hear that 
on more than one occasion Stuart’s rashness and obstinacy in hold- 
ing positions which had become untenable seriously compromised 
the success of the operations in which he was engaged. It must 
also be remembered that from the nature of the country he had 
very few opportunities of directing cavalry charges on a grand 
scale, and that his aptitude for doing this must be taken in a great 
measure on trust. Still he did so well what it lay in his power to 
do in this direction, while his celebrated raids were arranged with 
so much skill, and were conducted with so much energy, and with 
such ready decision at critical moments, that we have no doubt he 
would have been a conspicuous officer in any army in the world. 
He was obviously a man of the most attractive personal qualities ; 
and we can readily understand the fascination which his intrepid 
bravery, his chivalrous bearing, his gay spirits, and the warm 
affection which he always displayed towards his friends and his 
family, seem to have exercised upon the men under his command. 
The first battle in which Colonel Borcke took part was that of 
Seven Pines on the 3lst May, 1862 ; the last engagement at which 
he was present was a cavalry fight at Muddleburgh during the 
second advance of Lee into Virginia, which terminated so unfortu- 
tunately in the battle of Gettysburg. After passing safely through 
many of the great battles of the war, he received, in the skirmish 
we have mentioned, a wound which nearly proved fatal, and which, 
at any rate, prevented his serving actively during the remainder of 
the war. As it is, he saw the more brilliant period of the contest, 
so far as the Confederates were concerned. During little more 
than a twelvemonth, they compelled M‘Clellan to retreat from the 
Chickahominy, completely routed the incompetent boaster, Pope, 
threw back the army of Burnside from the heights of Fredericks- 
burg, and inflicted upon Hooker at Chancellorsville, a defeat which 
the death of Stonewall Jackson only prevented from being an 
overwhelming disaster. At no time were the hopes of the Con- 





federates higher than when Lee made his last attempt to transfer | 


the war to the Northern soil; but it is evident from Colonel 
Borcke’s narrative that even then the scale was beginning to turn 
against them. Their resources were rapidly failing. The perti- 
nacity of the North was slowly but surely telling against them. It 


carry St. Marye’s heights on the following day, this hardly meets 
the argument of Captain Chesney and others, that Lee ought to 
bave known that, after the carnage which had taken place, the 
Federal army must have been in such a state of disorganization 
when their decimated battalions at last fell back, as to render 
them an easy prey to a vigorous onslaught. How terrible that 
carnage was may be judged from Colonel Borcke’s account of the 
state of the battle-field — 


“ The sight was indeed a fearful one, and the dead bodies lay thicker 
than I had ever seen before on any field of battle. This was chiefly 
the case in front of the stone wall which skirts the sunken road at the 
foot of Marye’s Heights. The dead were here piled up in heaps six 
or eight deep. General Ransom told us that our men were ordered 
not to commence firing until the enemy had approached within a 
distance of eighty yards; but that from the moment they advanced 
within this, the hostile ranks had been completely mowed down by 
our volleys. The nature of the ground towards the town is open and 
flat, broken only by some plank fences, and dotted with a few wooden 
houses scattered here and there. All these objects, and even the very 
ground, were so thickly riddled with bullets that scarcely a square 
inch was without its dint; and it beeame incomprehensible to me how 
even that small few of the most dashing assailants, who had rum up 
within fifteen paces of our lines, could have survived this terrific fire 
long enough to do so. Many of the Federal soldiers had found death 
seeking shelter in the small courtyards of the hoases behind the 
wooden plank fences surrounding them, but which, of course, offered 
not the slightest protection; and heaps of the corpses of these poor 
fellows filled the narrow inclosures. On a space of ground not over 
two acres we counted 680 dead bodies ; and more than 1,200 altogether 
were found on the small plain between the heights and Fredericks- 
burg, those nearest the town having mostly been killed by our artillery, 
which had played with dreadful effect upon the enemy’s dense 
columns. More than one-half of these dead had belonged to Meagher’s 
brave Irish brigade, which was nearly annihilated during the several 
attacks.” 








Upon the whole, we must retain the opinion which we have more 
than once expressed, that General Lee did not on this occasion 
display that intuitive knowledge of the condition of the army 


_ opposed to him, and did not take advantage of its demoralization 


_ with the promptitude and vigour which might have been expected 
| from one who was in many respects commander. 


was with the greatest difficulty that their army subsisted during | 


the winter of 1862; and it was with diminished ranks that it 
again took the field in i863. Nor was that all; although the 


final and complete triumph, they were rapidly making, if indeed 
they had not made, the soldiers that such a general required for 
his work. An author is naturally inclined to exalt the valour and 
the soldiership of his own friends; but his narrative leaves us 
under the impression that at the time he was disabled, the Federal 
troops were nearly, if not quite, as good as the Confederates. The 
superiority in military qualities which the latter possessed during 


Federals had not yet found the general who was to lead them toa | consider him so contemptible a general as he is sontetimes. repre- 


sented. His plans were not ill-conceived. 


| was conducted in so far well that it completely bafiled the obser- 


the early part of the war had ceased to exist, and this was | 


especially obvious in reference to the cavalry. Stuart and his men 
no longer had it all their own way as they had at the outset. The 


Yankees had at last learnt to ride; and during the spring of | 


1863 the famous Southern raid round M‘Clellan’s army was rivalled 
by Stoneman’s advance almost to the walls of Richmond. 

As we have already intimated, no connected view of the opera- 
tions of the war will be found in this work, which is essentially a 
narrative of personal adventure and service. Of most of the battles 
in which he took part, Colonel Borcke tells us little except as to 
the part taken in them by his own corps ; but he seems to have had 
unusually good opportunities of seeing what went on at Fredericks- 
burg, and his account of that engagement is one of the best and 
most graphic that we have yet seen. He is not amongst those who 
are inclined to censure Lee for omitting to follow up his victory, 
and as there is a good deal of force in what he says, we give his 
remarks :— 


“ General Lee has been much criticised, and chiefly by English 
writers, for not having assumed the offensive in this battle ; bat every 
one who knows how exceedingly difficult it had become, already at 
that time, to fill the ranks of the Confederate army, and bow valuable 
each individual life in that army must have been considered, and, on 
the other hand, what reckless prodigality of life characterized the 
Federal Government and the Federal commanders, caring little that 
20,000 or 30,000 men should be killed in a campaign, when as many 
more Germans and Irishmen could be readily put in their places,— 
I say that every one who bears in mind these facts will agree with me 
in thinking that our commander-in-chief acted with great consideration 
and wisdom. There was scarcely an officer in the whole army who 
did not coufidently believe that the attack would be renewed the next 
day ; and where an opportunity was likely to be afforded of again 
inflicting serious damage upon the enemy with trifling injury 
to ourselvez, it surely caunot be cénsured as a fault to have 
speculated upon the incapacity of the adversary. General Lee, 
who had been careful to strengthen the weaker portions of his 


line daring the night, said in my presence on the following morning, | ; , 
for their new intrenchments as if I | vexed, and are likely to continue to vex, 


[ regard it as almost | 


* My army ie as much stronger 
had received reinforcements of 20,000 men.’ 
certain that had the Federal commander been able to carry out his 


intention of renewing the struggle, the second day would have turned 
oat even more disastrously to him than the first.” 


He admits, however, that General Jackson was in favour of a 
general attack ; and although it may be true that the Confederate 


generals believed that Burnside would renew his insane attempt to 


J 


| own country at the battle of Konigsgratz. If he should bei 


so a . 
Although General Hooker was defeated at Chancellorsville 

mainly in consequence of the last and most remarkable of Stonewall 

Jackson’s many flank marches, Colonel Borcke does not seem to 


The manoiavres by 
which he crossed the Rappahannock and established himself in the 
Wilderness were marked by some skill. He acted with prudence 
and forethought in obviating, as far as possible, the difficulties and 
dangers of operating in such a country ; and his eventful retreat. 





vation of the Confederate staff. We may therefore take it that, 
although “ fighting Joe Hooker” was by no means qualified to 
command an army or to direct a campaign, his incompetence was 
of a very much milder character than the unmitigated imbecility of 
Pope, or the dull and dogged obstinacy of Burnside. ty 
Soon after this battle, Colonel Borcke’s career in the Confed 
service came to.a close, although we are glad to perceive from his 
preface that he has since recovered sufficiently from the t 
wound he received at Muddleburgh as to fight under the flag of his 
to give us some account of that battle and the campaign of which 
it formed the culminating incident, we can safely promise him a 
large circle of readers amongst those to whom his present work 
has made him known, as the author of one of the most spi and 


ae of military autobiography that we remember to have 
met with. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


THE story of Hugh Bryan’s attempt at rebellion comes 
opportunely before us, at a time when Ireland’s disaffeetio 
threatening to pass from a passive into an active state. 
the present circumstances, an added interest gath “the 
autobiography of an Irish rebel,” a subject which at another tim 
might prove the reverse of attractive. The various animios' 
of race and religion which flourish so luxuriantly en Biber 
soul, the crimes of pernicious landlords and the vi 
unparalleled peasantry, the secret sway of Captain — 
mysterious organization of the Fenians, are themes which 
short time ago have worn a faded and threadbare look, a 
gested only weariness and tedium, but which, under the pre 
aspect of affairs, have acquired once more an air.of freshness, 
demand again, with confidence, the attention of the listen 














































































In the pages of “ Hugh Bryan,” all these sut are discus) 
length, and its readers may obtain .from it a considerable ap 











of information with regard to the questions 

the souls 
their rulers. Nor is it information only that they m: 
gaining from this “autobiography,” for it is at onee inte 
amusing, told with a good deal of humour, and bearing ho 


* Hugh Bryan, The Autobiography of an Irish Rebel. Le = 
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witness to its author’s shrewdness and power of observation. It is 
a book which it is not very easy toclass. It differs considerably from 
ordinary works of fiction, and yet it has no claim to a place among 
authentic narratives. It evidently contains the result of much 
personal experience, and it seems to be written with an earnestness 
of purpose and a sincerity of feeling which raise its tone far above 
that of everyday romance. The author appears to have wished to 
write a chronicle of the successive phases of his religious and 
political faith, and to have adopted the form of a novel as the 
most convenient embodiment of his ideas. If he had kept closer 
to facts his record would have been much more valuable, but it 
would very likely have failed to find the readers to whom it now 
appeals in the garb of fiction. 

Hugh Bryan is the descendant of a line of Irish kings, whose 
thrones toppled down ages ago, aud whose lands have long since 
passed into the hands of the stranger, but whose royal spirit has 
been inherited in all its majesty by the youngest scion of their race, 
From his earliest youth he is taught to nourish an undying hatred 
for the usurpers who have seized on his dominions, the heretics who 
have done violence to his Church. The memory of near relations 
who took a leading part in the insurrection of ’98, and who fell at 
Vinegar Hill, is kept green in his family, and, as he grows up to 
manhood, a burning desire for personal distinction increases the 
ardour which religious and political animosity have excited. At 
first, he turns his attention to ecclesiastical affairs, for his aunt, 
Bridget, who is of a thoroughly fanatical turn of mind, has him 
educated for the presthood, and after a strange schooling in his 
native village he is sent up to the seminary at Armagh to have his 
education completed. There, however, he soon contrives to get 
into trouble, for he interferes on behalf of a Methodist relative, who 
creates a disturburbance in the college chapel, and as he will not 
obey the commands of his superiors, in reference to his conduct 
towards the disturber, he is obliged to leave the seminary, and to 
give up the idea of becoming “another and a greater Father Mathew, 
leading the nation in a crusade, not against whisky, but against 
the tyrant and the heretic.” He next betakes himself to Armagh 
College, “ the citadel of Ulster Toryism,” and there his education 
is carried on for some years till at last he is obliged to leave Armagh 
on account of his becoming obnoxious to the Orangemen, from his 
having given evidence against one of their leaders during a trial 
for rioting. Returning home, he throws himself unreservedly into 
the political movement which he finds going on, and after having 
been put into communication with the arch-plotiers at Dublin, he 
becomes the head of the disaffected party in his native place. 
Gradually his forces swell until he finds himself the commanding 
officer of an entire regiment, and he confidently looks forward to 
the time when he will take his place among the glorious liberators 
of his country. But the treachery of a comrade frustrates his plans 
and destroys his hopes. Instead of entering the streets of Dublin 
in triumph at the head of his regiment, he is obliged to fly for his 
life, and to take refuge in any hiding place he can discover. The 
end of the story leaves him on the point of starting for America. 

The most interesting part of the book is that which contains the 
hero’s religious experiences. It bears about it the stamp of reality, 
and is, on that account, well worthy of attention. One of its 
great merits is that, although evidently written by one who feels 
deeply on the subject, it is remarkable for its kindly and charitable 
feeling, and its recognition of the good of which the adherents of 
various forms of faith can justly boast. At first, Hugh is a 
thoroughgoing partisan of the Roman Catholic Church, and what 
he sees of Orange bitterness and want of anything like charity, 
confirms him in his religious opinions. He and two of his com- 
panions, one of whom is a Calvinist the other an Fpiscopalian, 
agree to go one Sunday, first, to the meeting-house, then to the 
Catholic chapel, and, lastly, to the Cathedral, in order to test the 
merits of their respective persuasions ; and the contrast offered by 
the three different services is excellently represented. Very amus- 
ing, also, is the picture of the leaders of the various parties among 
the Presbyterians as they assemble around the grave of a puzzled 
theologian, who has left his property to be divided among them— 
Seceders, Covenanters, Cameronians, Morrisonians, and McFadde- 
nites, of which last denomination, we are told, “ there were only 
two of them— Mac himself and a neighbour of mine, Willie Samp- 
son. Mac said, when he was dying, he did not see what was to 
become of the world at all; for Willie and he were the only 
two that knew the true doctrine ; and Willie wasn’t sound either.” 
But, eventually, the example of his Methodist friends tells upon 
him, and in a time of very great trouble and sorrow, when all 
around him seems black as thickest night, and despair threatens 


sense of the word as employed by the Wesleyans, Rome and its 
system vanish before the brightness of his new faith, and, after 
three years of probation and study, he becomes ordained as a mis- 


sionary curate to the Irish in London. There he meets the lady | 


of his love, who has been through mental trials like his own, but 
has at last accepted a belief similar to his. And with his marriage 
to her, and the departure of the newly-wedded couple to America, 
this strange and original story comes to an end. 

In ,“ Beating to Windward” we are informed how Henry 
Walton, a young man of great personal attractions and wonderful 
Mental powers, is obliged, although he is the brother of a baronet 
and the nephew of a duke, to become a private tutor. Of course 
he falls in love with Edith Wallace, his pupil’s angelic sister, 
and naturally saves her from being drowned, towards the end 
of the first volume. A more awkward position than his it woald 
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d to conceive, as he stands on a rock over which the oi 
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rises till it reaches his throat. Fortunately it stops there, and 
the lady, whom he has supported all this Hee on hie thealen 
is not wetted above the knee. On the shoulder which has saved 
her she naturally lets her head drop after he has been dried, and 
for an instant the youthful pair forget all but their mutual love. 
But “the next moment the harp ot memory jarred,” and the 
hero determines to go to Australia in search of a fortune such as 
may qualify him for the heroine’s hand. But before going abroad 
he pays a visit to his brother, the baronet, who gives him five 
thousand pounds, and then gets murdered, Henry becomes a 
baronet himself, and is arrested on the charge of having killed 
his elder brother, appearances being much against him for reasons 
which any novel-reader can easily imagine. At this point a “ human 
chameleon ”* comes to the rescue in the shape of the well-known 
detective of fiction. It is needless to say that the real murderer 
is soon discovered, the baronet is acquitted, and the chameleon is 
rewarded with a cheque for two thousand pounds, and a farm of 
three hundred acres. Here an ordinary author might have ended 
his story, but Mr. Savile prolongs it for a while, and even inter- 
rupts it in order to favour us with his opinions upon the subject 
of capital punishment. The baronet marries his Edith, and 
incautiously takes her to Paris, where he and she are blown up 
by one of Orsini’s shells, He escapes, of course, for he has to 
tell his story to an admiring public ; but she receives an injury 
from which a mortal complaint arises. Her unhappy husband has 
scarcely time to express his opinions upon the subject of the drama 
in general and French comedy in particular, and to discover a 
new planet, before he has to mourn her untimely fate ; and, at the 
end of the book, he is left lamenting in the dreariness of solitary 
widowhood. 

The story of “ Philip the Dreamer” is a very mysterious and 
exciting one. Each volume contains at least one distinct gem of 
sensationalism, and so well is the secret of its plot preserved, that 
it is quite possible to read it hastily and rise from its perusal with- 
out having anything but the faintest idea of its meaning. There 
is a gloomy building in it, chiefly tenanted by spiders, and accursed 
by crime, which takes fire towards the end of the story, thereby 
affording the opportunity for a fine piece of writing descriptive of 
the flight of the spiders from the flames. There are also two 
dwarfs of great benevolence, and an honest farmer of Herculean 
strength, and a ruffian whose guilt is of the deepest dye, besides 
several attempts at murder and “a rescue or two,” sufficient to 
have satisfied Dame Quickly herself. And above all there is 
Philip the dreamer, a singularly boyish and girlish-looking you 
man, whose appearance seems to “ confound the sexes” so muc 
that it makes spectators blush, and who goes through the book in a 
state of semi-catalepsy. Oddly enough an incident occurs in this 
story which bears a very strong similarity to one described by the 
author of “ Beating to Windward,” although neither the one nor 
the other come within the bounds of possibility. Philip takes to 
dreaming to some purpose. and witnesses what is being done a 
hundred miles away. In Mr. Savile’s book, another dreamer sees 
and describes a series of events which had taken place long before, 
and of which he had not previously been cognisant. In other 
respects the stories are unlike each other; indeed, the difference 
between them is as distinctly marked as is that which lies between 
torpid twaddle and noisy nonsense. 








MUGBY JUNCTION.* 


“ Muasy Juncrion,” as far as Mr. Dickens has to do with it, 
gives us a sort of microcosm of his style and manner, There are 
bits in it reminding us of “Bleak House,” scraps suggestive of 
“ Nickleby,” and parts not unlike his earliest “Sketches.” The 
hand of the master is there, his familiar touches, the humour, the 
pathos, the caricature, and that exquisite playing with fancy which 
no one but Mr. Dickens can venture on with impunity. The fault 
we find with the “ Junction” is with its size—it is too small. The 
characters have no room to move; they are only prepared and 
fitted for a journey, and then sent out of sight just as we are 


| becoming interested about them. There is the germ of a novel in 


the story of the sick girl and Barbox. We are permitted a tan- 
talizing glimpse into the show when it vanishes ; we hear the music 
of a prelude where a minor is struck without the resolving chord. 
A story is told of Haydn, who listening to a performer on the 
spinet, was summoned suddenly out of the room. While away he 
was moody, distracted, and listless. At last he stole back and 


| j ‘ed the note which formed the period of the phrase from 
to take hold of his mind, he becomes converted, in the technical | ian paged & 


hich his attention was called off. Who would not wish Mr. 
Dishens to have continued his theme at least to a sensible finish ? 
However, we do get detached pieces of the real Dutch perfection. 
The Boy at Mugby, though not perhaps destined to so certain an 
immortality as the Fat Boy in “ Pickwick,” will still find a station 
for himself where book characters are recorded. Some weeks ago, 
we brought before our readers the recondite subject of railway 
barmaids, and ventured to inquire how it was they dia their hair. 
We gave it up, but Mr. Dickens has solved the problem. There is 
a bandolining-room at every junction whither the official ladies 
retire for the purpose of imparting a shine, a consistence, and & 
certainty to that work of art into which they convert the natural 
covering of their heads. The deseription of the bandolining 
business is a sample of the writer's ability for seizig on & common 





* Mugby Junction. Being the Christmas No. of All the Year Round, Omer 
Wellington-street, Strand, 
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point, and making uncommon fun of it. We know it cannot be 
true, and yet the explanation is so rich in humorous conception 
that we readily forgive the boldness of the conception. The viands 
with which travellers are unrefreshed, the rebuffs which they 
receive in exchange for their custom, and the apparently systematic 
lan upon which they are aggravated, were never touched off so 


ppily as in “ Mugby Junction” :— 


“You should see our Bandolining-room at Mugby Junction. It’s 
led to by the door behind the counter, which you'll notice usually stands 
ajar, and it’s the room where Our Missis and our young ladies Bando- 
lines their hair. You should see’em at it, betwixt trains, Bandolining 
away, as if they was anointing themselves for the combat. When 
you're telegraphed, you should see their noses all a going up with 
scorn, as if it was a part of the working of the same Cooke and 
Wheatstone electrical machinery. You should hear Our Missis give 
the word ‘ Here comes the Beast to be Fed!’ and then you should 
see em indignantly skipping across the Line, from the Up to the 
Down, or Wicer Wareaw, and begin to pitch the stale pastry into the 
plates, and chuck tie sawdust sangwiches under the glass covers, and 
get out the—ha, ha, ha!—the Sherry—O, my eye, my eye!—for your 
Refreshment.” 


This derisive mention of the sherry is inimitable, Here is an 


accourt of Mrs. Sniff’s husband :— 


“ Sniff is husband to Mrs. Sniff, and is a regular insignificant cove. 
He looks arter the sawdust department in a back room, and is some- 
times, when we are very hard put to it, let in behind the counter with 
a corkscrew ; but never when it can be helped, his demeanour towards 
the public being disgusting servile. How Mrs. Sniff ever come so far 
to lower herself as to marry him, I don’t know; but I suppose he 
does, and I should think he wished he didn’t, for he leads a awful life. 
Mrs. Suiff couldn’t be much harder with him if he was public. 
Similarly, Miss Whiff and Miss Piff, taking the tone of Mrs. Sniff, they 
shoulder Sniff about when he is let in with a corkscrew, and they 
whisk things out of his hands when in his servility he is going to let 
the public have’em, and they snap him up when in the crawlivg 
baseness of his spirit he is a going to answer a public question, and they 
drore more tears into his eyes that ever the mustard does, which he 
all day long lays on tothe sawdust. (But it ain’t strong.) Once, when 
Sniff bad the repulsiveness to reach across to get the milk-pot to hand 
over for a baby, I see Our Missis in her rage catch him by both his 
shoulders and spin him out into the Bandolining-room.” 


To go back a little, we should say that Barbox’s adventure with 
Polly is, to our thinking, superior to anything in “ Dr. Marigold.” 
The abrupt questions of the child, her quiet, implicit trust, the 
bewilderment of Barbox, unused to child ways ; his submission to 
her humours, and the fondness which we are allowed to see grow- 
ing in the lonely man’s heart, testify that Mr. Dickens has not 
slacked in vigour or in delicacy. Phcbe brings Bertha to mind, 
and Lamps is redolent of the Toy-maker ; but we do not quarrel 
with them for having such relations. We can date our Christmases 
by a succession of “carols ;” and it is not unpleasant to have some 
of the old peals brought to our recollection. But we must regret 
the absence of completeness—completeness of notion or plot—in 
“Mugby Junction.” It leaves us, like the hero of it—the gentle- 
man for Nowhere. The story of “ The Signalman” would indicate 
how much Mr. Collins and his school owe to Mr. Dickens. 
It is the perfection of a ghost tale, and, when compared with the 
pitiable rubbish under that heading in some of our other annuals, 
will seem as a Pepper spectre to the apparition composed of a 
light, a turnip, and a bedgown. The other papers are not flagrantly 
out of proportion with Mr. Dickens’s contributions, but do not 
call for special comment. The reflection occurs to us, looking at 
“ Mugby Junction,” how strange it is that science and invention 
should supply so much food to romance, instead, as was one pre- 
dicted, of being the death of it. Who would have thought, forty 
years ago, of Mr. Dickens making a fiction out of a railway 
station, and doing as much with it as if he had the deplored stage- 
coach, with all its famous accessories? Now, we can no more do 
May our telegraph and train in a novel than we can in real 

@. 

We would propose a study of “ Mugby Junction” to the comical 
small fry whose gambols are elsewhere referred to. Those queer 
fish are, doubtless, inexpressibly funny to each other, but we are 
hard-set to laugh with them, and the public are really getting too 
much of it. There is an intolerable air of Christmas business 
about their clumsy attempts which is as painful as the failure of 
traps and transformations in a pantomime ; and not a few of their 
exertions call up the regulation accident of the clown who, when 
trying to follow Harlequin through the window, sticks half way, and 


affords considerable derision to the gallery, and to his confederate 
Pantaloon. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


“ Mititary Reform” is the subject first touched upon by Fraser, in 
an article which we cannot but regard as alarmist, since it undertakes 
to assure us that we are quite powerless to defend either ourselves or 
our colonies from any attack that might be made on them. There is 
too much in the article of the tone which Lord Palmerston was fond 
of adopting, and which was popular with certain politicians a few years 
ago—a tone of inuendo as to the treme 
Continental Governments, and the terrible things that are in prepara- 
tion for England if we do not arm as extensively as they are doing. 
This is regrettable, but the paper contains some facts worth considering 
too, The scarcity of recruits, and the indisposition to re-enter the 


ndous military power of the ; 





army of those men whore first term of service has expired, are 
awkward facts; no doubt the army is not organized as well as it might 
be; and the system of entrapping recruits when drunk, or by deliberate 
falsehood, is both disgraceful and dangerous. The article is to ba 
continued, and we shall be glad to hear what other faults the writer— 
who is apparently a military man himself—has to point out. A new 
story is commenced under the title of “ The Marstons,” and we have 
then a paper propounding the startling question, ‘‘ Was Lord Bacon an 
Impostor?” A few years ago, Justus von Liebig, the celebrated 
German chemist, published a work on the great. English philosopher, 
in which he pronounced a most unfavourable opinion as to his powers 
and intellectual achievements. This has been translated from German 
into French by M. de Tchihatchef, a Russian diplomatist and a member 
of the Institute of France; and the translator has prefixed to his work 
a preface of his own, in which he says that long before he met with 
Liebig’s work he had come to the same opinion with regard to Bacon. 
The foundation of the charge appears to be in the fact (of which 
every one was perfectly aware, and which no one has ever pre- 
tended to deny) that Bacon, in handling the details of philosophy, 
made many mistakes naturally incidental to the imperfect state of 
knowledge existing in his day. The great principle proclaimed by 
Verulam, that science must proceed on a careful examination of facts, 
and not on foregone conclusions, and the general breadth and loftiness 
of his conceptions, are the justifications of his immense and lasting 
fame ; and it does not appear that either Liebig or Tchihatchef has 
in any serious respect impugned his right to the glory with which 
all civilized nations have crowned him. The article in Fraser very 
ably refates the charges which the German and the Russian have 
brought against the Father of Inductive Philosophy ; and the former 
assailant is rather severely handled for the temper and spirit in which 
he has conducted the attack. .M. de Tchihatchef, it is hoped, will 
recognise his error, and retire from an association which is not to his 
credit. “Bribery, and its Remedies” is an article in favour of the 
ballot; and in * Down the Obio to the Underworld” we have a very 
picturesque account (though deformed by a few affectations of style) 
of the Giant Caves of Kentucky. In the following paper, Mr. Dallas’s 
work on “‘ The Gay Science” (i.e., the science of criticism) is reviewed ; 
the writer expressing a high opinion of the ability exhibited in the 
book, but dissenting from many of the conclusions to which it leads. 
The paper entitle “ Lunatics” is a letter from Brother Jonathan to 
Jobn Bull, upbraidiog us for our unfriendliness to America during the 
civil war, and our servility now, reminding us that we have alienated 
the peoples all over the world, and warning the old country that the 
day may come when she will need an American alliance. In the final 
article—‘‘ The Theory of Compensation ’’—a rather high- flown account 
is given of a French writer named Pierre Hyacinthe Azais. 


Macmillan also opens with a paper on the management of our 
military forces. ‘‘ How are we to Recruit our Army ?” is the question 
asked by Major F. H. Noott, late R.M.L.L., who makes a remark to the 
same effect as that in the article in Fraser, aud almost in the same 
words—viz., ‘‘ There is no denying the fact that our present system of 
recruiting is a disgrace to the country, and that, notwithstanding the 
boasted voluntary nature of our enlistment, the great majority of our 
recruits are obtained by means of falsehood and drunkenness.” The 
Major proposes certain reforme, which are too technical for us to enter 
on. ‘* Dipsychus’ and the Letters of A. H. Clough” is another paper 
(we have bad two or three of late in the Magazines) on the writings 
of a gentleman whose faculty, up to a certain point, we should not 
think of questioning, but whom a certain clique seems to have 
determined on absurdly over-praising. A sketch of the life of 
Dr. Cotton, the late Bishop of Calcutta, whose lamentable death by 
drowning recently shocked both Indian and English society, follows 
the remarks on Clovgh; and, after further chapters of Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s story, “ Silcote of Silcotes,” the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies 
discourses on ‘*The Poor Law and Charity,” and proposes certain 
arrangements by which regularly organized private charity might be 
introduced as a complement to the present system of parochial relief. 
From Mr. J. Norman Lockyer we have an article, partly scientific, 
partly popular, on ‘‘ The November Star-shower.” Mrs. Norton pro- 
ceeds with “ Old Sir Douglas ;”” Miss Christina Rossetti contributes a 
very poor poem called ‘‘ Seasons;” and Mr. Edward Dicey writes one 
of his pleasant papers on Continental life, under the title of “‘ Memories 
of Moscow,” in which a vivid and lively picture is given of the old seat 
of Russian government. 

We are all getting very military. The Cornhill can find no other 
subject for its first essay than “ Medieval Warfare,” a study of which 
will hardly help us under the changed conditions of modern times, but 
the account of which here given has an antiquarian interest of its 
own. The article has reference chiefly to our Richard I, and his 
operations in the East and in France, which are said to prove his 
possession of military genius of the highest order. ‘ The Devil and 
Dr. Faustus” is an amusing paper on a picturesque old superstition. 
“ Two Dramatists of the Last Century” is an account of Alfieri and 
Goldoni, in which the lives and works of those Italian poets are hit 
off with spirit, vivacity, and apprehension. A very animated picture 
of a certain phase of wild Australian life is presented in ‘‘ A Kangaroo 
Drive,” and this is followed by a rather indifferent poem on “ Gen- 
nesaret,” and a readable paper on Vienna. ‘The Village on the 
Cliffs” and “The Claverings” progress; and, having often objected 
to the illustrations to this Magazine, we should note that the sketch 
accompanying the latter story—a girl, seated, and meditating sadly 
over a packet of love-letters which she is about to return to her lover 
—is extremely graceful, tender, and touching. 


The Dublin University Magazine takes old Skelton as the subject of 
one of its literary essays, with the title of “ A Satirical Laureate of 
the Sixteenth Century.” It contains a good deal of information about 
a little-known but remarkable man. “ The Southern States under 
Defeat,” and “ Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson,” are reviews of 
books; more anecdotes of Garrick (always acceptable) are contained 
in another article ; and “ The Old Fireside Stories of Wexford” are 


| full of amusement and oddity. 
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Belgravia—by which, of course, we mean Miss Braddon’s Belgravia 
—goes on its way with much spirit and taste. The second number 
is even better than the first, and so full of varied matterthat we can 
only indicate the most salient points, Of course, we have further 
chapters of Miss Braddon’s “Birds of Prey,” in which the story is 
farther developed in several chapters of powerful incident and pic- 
turesque writing. “The Iron Casket, a Tale of the Travaux Forcés,” 
is also continued, and is accompanied by a striking, though rather 
melodramatic, woodcut. Of the “ articles,” commonly so-called, one 
of the best is that on Jacob Snider, by Mr. Scoffern, the unhappy 
gentleman’s medical friend. Snider was a Philadelphian, who came 
to England in 1859, with a breech-loading rifle of his own invention, 
which he hoped to get adopted by the British Government. The 
history of his difficulties, disappointments, money troublee, and treat- 
ment by our Government, is already known to the public; but Mr. 
Scoffern’s account of his last moments is painfully interesting. His 
friend, seeing that his end was near, tried to make him think of futurity. 
** * By-and-by, by-and-by,’ he would say. ‘Guess I know what this 
world is like; yes, sir. Don’t the next—nobody ever came back to 
tell me; no, sir. My end is not come yet. I shall do something yet 
to guns.’ His eyes closed, and he fell musing. ‘ Not yet,’ he rejoined, 
brightening up; ‘a fortune-teller told me so. Here, come close!’ We 
were alone; yet he gazed about as if afraid or ashamed that some- 
body should hear us. ‘An old woman told me my fortune once, and 
every thing has come about that she told me. I was to fail in 
business; to come to Europe; to be engaged in warlike matters; to 
be struck down, recover, and live to do something great.’ ‘ And what 
will you do, Snider?’ ‘Do! First find out what is to be done; find 
what the world wants next. The world did want breech-loading rifles. 
I have done it. Now 1’ll do what the world wants next. Die! nit 
yet. I'll go to America and build three houses in the mountains; 
one for you, one for Clark, and one for me. We'll shoot bears to- 
gether.’ Yet, as dreary days and nights wore on, the shadow of death 
must have dimmed, I fancy, the sunshine of those earthly prospects. 
Latterly he would cause chapters of the Bible to be read to him for 
hours together; and often he would bitterly exclaim, ‘ After all, I go 
to rest under the accursed British sod!’” Mr. John Oxenford con- 
tributes an article on “ Faust, Dramatic and Legendary,” which is too 
short to be of much interest, and Mr. Mortimer Collins has an agree- 
able gossip about Cornwall. “ Hill Scandals,” by S. Laman Blanchard, 
is curious and suggestive, and the other articles are fairly up to the 
mark. The number concludes with some pretty verses by “ Quallon,” 
called * A Sunset Idyl.” 


No. II. of the other Belgravia (Messrs. Hogg’s) is before us. 
a rufliciently readable Miscellany, without any special character. 


The Month bas an article on a species of underhand proselytism 
which is suid to be carried out in Dablin by certain Protestant 
societies. The children of poor Roman Catholic parents, it is alleged, 
are offered shelter and support in those institutions, apparently from 
motives of mere charity, but really with a view to converting them 
from the faith of their fathers and mothers, and making them rabid 
Protestant controversialists. The poverty of the parents is taken 
advantage of by fair promises, which it is difficult for people on the 
verge of starving to resist; and then, we are told, the children are 
covertly subjected to every influence which is capable of making them 
abjure and denounce the religion to which they have been accustomed. 
The title of the article is “ Irish Bird’s-Nests,” that being the designa- 
tion of some of these institutions, and the writer is the author of “ De 
Profundis.” We trust that the societies in question are in a position 
to deny the statements ; if not, they must be prepared to hear all fair 
and liberal Protestants condemn such practices as most dishonest, 
cruel, and shameful. Lady Herbert of Lea has a pleasant article on 
** Syracuse and Altna,” and an interesting sketch of the “ Last Days 
of Lacordaire” follows. ‘* The ‘Apologia’ in France” is a contro- 
versial article, with which we shall not concern ourselves. “ The 
Irish Farmer's Sanday Morning” is a rather pretty poem of the 
Shenstone’s “ Schoolmistress” order; and in the paper headed “ Mr. 
Grove on Continuity” we find an examination of the doctrine laid 
down by the President of the British Association at the late meeting 
at Nottingham—a doctrine which is condemned as containing “ grave 
philosophical error,” but which is nevertheless treated with great 
candour. 


The Churchman’s Family Magazine contains an historical essay on 
“The Rise of the Papacy;’’ some more of Prebendary Jackson’s 
amusing “ Reminiscences of Old Yorkshire Social Life and Manners ;” 
remarks on “ Superstition,” by a country clergyman; “ Singular 
Illustrations of Scripture Texts;” and an interesting paper on 
Aurelius Pradentius, a Christian Latin poet of the fourth century, 
with translated specimens of his verse, by Mr. James Davies, the 
translator of Babrius. 


Besides its attractive tales, Temple Bar has a paper on the recent 
use in France of horse-flesh and ass-flesh as articles of human food ; 
the firet of a series on “ The Highlands of Venetia,” which would be 
better for a more sparing admixture of Italian and German phrases 
with the English ; and several light contributions in prose and verse. 


London Society is much the same as usual, both in its letterpress 
and its illustrations; and together with the regular number is issued a 
Christmas supplement, fall of stories sentimental and jolly, of verses 
and charades, and of illustrations good, bad, and indifferent, amongst 
the first class. of which we must reckon a spirited sketch by the 
veteran George Cruikshank. 

The Victoria Magazine commences with a paper on the “ Working 
Women’s College,” which is of course commended highly, and described 
as having already achieved success. There are also very fair articles 
on Madame de Staél and Eugénie de Guerin. 


Nature and Art contains some excellent articles (particalarly 
one on Holbein, with fac-similes of old engravings from his works), 
and several chromolithographs, of which the borders to “ The First 
Christmas Carol,” and the specimens of “ Floral Decorations of 


It is 











Churches,” are very beautiful. The number also cuntains a plan of 
‘The Palace of the Cesars.” This Magazine has its special sphere, 
which it fills very well. 


In Good Words we find an account of certain ‘‘ Curious Old Regis- 
ters in Somerset House,” an article by Dr. Wynter on the present 
price of meat, some reminiscences of “ Dervishes in Syria,” by E. T. 
Rogers, H.M.’s Consul at Damascus, a paper on the best way of pro- 
tecting ourselves against thieves and robbers, by the Rev. Henry W. 
Holland, two continuous stories, and a few articles of a religious 
character. The number is a very good one. 


The Argosy commences a new story—‘ The History of Robert 
Falconer”—and presents its readers with a fair assortment of essays 
and sketches, of which one of the best is Henry Holbeach’s “ matter- 
of-fact chronicle” called “ Shoemakers’ Village,” which is quaintly 
and humorously written. 


We have also received the St. James’s Magazine, the Sizpenny 
Magazine, Merry and Wise, Christian Society, the Day of Rest, the 
Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour, and the 
Monthly Packet of Evening Readings. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Songs of the People. By Alan Brodrick, Vicar of Bramshaw, with a 
Preface by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Oxford. (Rivingtons.)— 
These poems do more credit to the good nature of the Bishop of 
Oxford than to his criticism. He tells the reader in the Preface that 
he has read several of the lays, and that they “seem often to ring 
with the note of the trne metal, sharp, clear, and bright, and that they 
express homely thoughts in language all can understand.” Prompted 
by the opinion of so high an authority, we have diligent!y searched for 
the homely thoughts and true metal which the Bishop describes. The 
homely thoughts, which, we presume, is merely another form of ex- 
pression for commonplace platitudes, are abundant enough; but the 
true metal, wherever it may lie hidden, is so difficult to get at, that 
we fail to discern even the slightest traces. To such of our readers 
as desire to fill up their leisure time by a very disagreeable occupation, 
we commend a continuance of the search. The lays are mainly addressed 
to the working man, whom they seek to elevate. We can fancy the 
effect upon such a customer as the following verse describes :— 


**T could not please him, he gripped his purse, 
Grumbled at fancied waste ; 
Settled the shop bill with a curse, 
Stormed through the house in haste,” 


Everyday Cookery for Families of Moderate Income, containing One 
Thousand Original Receipts, Plain Directions for Carving, and Cookery 
for Invalids and Chilaren. (Frederick Warne & Co.)—The author of 
this cookery book professedly set about the treatise urged by the reflec- 
tion that there is another “ delightful task in life” besides “teaching 
the young idea how to shoot,” and, guided by this great idea, he or she 
has collected a very fair batch of receipts, which we hope maybe 
found useful to those ‘ mistresses of households” in whose interest 
they have been arranged. There seems to be little of originality 
in the book, but that is a feature upon which those who desire 
not to be poisoned should rather congratulate themselves than 
otherwise. There are, however, a series of introductory plates 
descriptive of kitchens and kitchen-utensils, to which more pro- 
minence is given than is usual in books of this description; still, as 
most of the illustrations bear the name of an ironmonger, they appear 
to have more to do with advertising than with cookery. 


The Masque at Ludlow and other Romanesques. By the Author of 
*‘ Mary Powell.” (Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.)— The Masque at 
Ludlow ” tells us, in a series of fictitious letters, the circumstances 
attending the production of Milton’s “‘Comus.” Master Henry Lawes, 
once a cherry-cheeked chorister in Salisbury cathedral, with a pipe as 
sweet as a lark’s, writes to his friend, John Milton, that the Countess 
of Bridgewater had commissioned him to prepare a masque or interlude 
to grace the Lord President's entry into Wales, and he asks the poet 
to provide the words, Master Lawes himself setting them to music. The 
actors were to be Lord Brackley, Mr. Thomas Egerton, and Lady Alice 
Egerton, the children of the Lord President, aided by Master Lawes ; 
and the plot was suggested by an adventure which befel the children 
in Heywood Forest, Herefordshire, when Lady Alice having wandered 
into the wood to find wild strawberries, came upon some uncouth 
people who frightened her very much, until her brothers caine up, and 
succeeded in allaying her fears. John Milton accepts the commission, 
and writes to his friend, Edward King, to lend him “ Lavaterus,” “ De 
Spectris et Lemuribus,” which lay on his window-seat, with “ Olaus 
Magnus” and “Georgius Agricola,” expressing his belief that the 
owuer will consider himself amply recompensed by a great beanpot of 
roses or “perhaps a pound of his mother’s best butter, yellow as a 
cowslip, and printed with a cow in high relief.” The books are lent, 
although the owner demurs to the pat of butter being an equivalent, 
and the masque in due time is produced on the entry of the Lord 
President, ‘‘ when all the county had assembled to do it honour, as 
well as others from distant parts.” Just at the last moment, how- 
ever, a hitch occurs, in consequence of the hopeless state of intoxica- 
tion to which the actor of Comus (“ a florid, saffron-haired youth, with 
cheeks round as pippins,and somewhat toothick a tongue”) had reduced 
himself. A considerable amount of thrashing having failed to get the 
indiscreet actor up to the mark, Milton, who is present, incog., at the 
urgent entreaty of Lady Alice, undertakes the part, and the whole 
passes off most successfully. The writer of this charming little book 
manages, by the introduction of a number of details, to give an air of 
reality to her descriptions, and to add not a little to the beaaty of the 
sketch. We have John Milton’s father, in a letter to his son, 
that he would as lief have had a buck, or else his own mutton, as the 
quarter of doe venison he had received from the Lord President, Lady 
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i iti her mother, “that it may please your Ladyship to 
one sng hed daughter's humble request; that, for the ensuing 
pageant, I may have a white silk gown shot with silver thread, and 
pearls for my hair.” The directions of Lady Bridgewater to the con- 
troller of her household to take care at the ensuing pageant, ** lest tag, 
rag, and bobtail be walking in upon us, and what is to hinder them 
of the spoons ;” and the troubles of Mistress Lanfear during the enter- 
tainment in taking care of Master Wm. Egerton, a most rebellious 
disobedient young gentlemen, aged five, who after dragging her gown 
apart at the gathers, tumbles into a water. butt, from which ho is 
rescued by John Milton. 


Twigs for Nests; or, Notes on Nursery Culture. By the Author 
of “The Expositions of the Cartoons of Raphael,” &c. (John Nisbet 
& Co.)—The difficulties which beset a man who writes upon a subject 
with which he is imperfectly acquainted must be expected to show 
themselves with considerable distinctness in a series of essays upon 
babies and baby culture, written by one of the wrong sex. Mr. Smith 
evidently takes a great delight in children, and is never better pleased 
than when he is contributing to their happiness ; that feeling is, how- 
ever, by no means inconsistent with an absence of anything like 
information with regard to little ones and their affairs. To our mind, 
Mr. Smith displays very little knowledge of his subject, and we are 
not withont strong suspicions that those acquainted with it could 
charge him with a considerable amount of ignorance. The monthly 
purses and nursery-maids, upon whose domain he has intruded, are 
likely, if they ever read his book, to suppress any feelings of wrath 
they may entertain, in pity for the mistakes the author has fallen into 
whilst treating of a subject upon which they are naturally the persons 
best entitled to speak. The illustrations to this little book seem to 
have been fairly drawn, but are very badly engraved. 


The Story of Jonah, the Prophet. By Alexander Raleigh, D.D. 
(Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black.)—For those who have a taste 
for Scriptural reading, this will prove an interesting work. Dr. Raleigh 


pilots the whale and the prophet, collecting abundant edifying prin. | location of a boat turned bottom up, under which are the dead bodies 


ciples during the voyage. There is an unusual absence of conceit in 





this commentary. We cannot say it is very entertaining or lively; but | 


persons of pious tendencies will find solid and thoughtful food for 
reflection in it. 

The Contemporary Review. No. XII. December. (Strahan.)— 
The articles in this number comprise essays on the theories of inter- 
national policy propounded by M. Comte and his disciples, by the Rev. 
W. H. Fremantle; on “ Recent Poetry,” by the Editor; on “ Recent 
Results of Photozineography,” by the Rev. E. Venables; on “The 
Theory and Truth of Ritualism ;” on “ Reform at Eton,” by the Rev. 
W. E. Jelf; and on “ Luther’s Theology,” by Dr. J. A. Dormer ; 
together with “* Notes from Rome,” and “ Notices of Books.’”’ The 
subjects are, for the most part, too important, and the treatment too 
weighty, for us to do more than indicate the headings; but we are 
always sure to find matter worthy of examination in the pages of the 
Contemporary . 


The Eclectic for December. (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)— 
Among the theological and miscellaneous articles in this number, is 
@ paper on the writings of Mr. Swinburne, in which justice is done 
to the extraordinary powers of that writer, while he is strongly con- 
‘demned for the leading tendencies of his poetry. 


The Art Jowrnal for December. (Virtue & Co.)—Mr. F. Goodall’s 
pretty piece of country-life, ‘The Post-Boy,” Sir David Wilkie’s fine 
picture, “ The Confessional,” and Mr. J. E. Carew’s graceful sculpture- 
figure, “The Falconer,” form the three steel plates in the current 
number of this periodical. We have no woodcut engravings from 
Belgian painters this month, but several illustrated articles, of an 
antiquarian and fine arts character, give variety and interest to the 
publication. Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s contribution has reference to 
the late Allan Cunningham. 

The Last Chronicle of Barset. (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—Mr. Trollope 
is in his old country, and the new fiction, as far as we can jadge, will 
not be the least interesting of his productions. The story opens well, 
and we shall anticipate the numbers to follow, with a keen relish 
imparted by the first course. 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


AN interesting letter appeared in the last number of Notes and 
Queries, with reference to a passage in “ Hamlet,” in the great scene 


between the Prince and his mother, where, according to the early | bl ‘tle & : +s : 
; n'y | pamphlet under the title “The Voice of the Vigilant,” the ob 
quartos, revised, and greatly altered and enlarged, by the poet him- | which “ Voice” is to persuade the Jews that it is eee tr of 


self, we find the lines :— 


* Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 
Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 
That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery 
That aptly is pat on. Refrain to-night, 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence; the next more easy ; 
For use can almost change the stamp of nature, 
And either . . . . the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.” 


ference for Malone’s conjecture, ‘And either curb the devil,’ &,’” 
The correspondent of Notes and Queries, however (who signs “ F,,” 
and writes from Inverness), would have the passage run :— 


“ Use can almost change the stamp of nature, 
And either house the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.” 


He quotes some examples of Shakespeare’s use of the verb “to 
house,” and remarks that the evident meaning of the passage is to 
show that habit will either strengthen or expel the evil part of our 
nature. “The suggested words, ‘master’ or ‘curb,’” he observes, 
“carry no force, and are little better than tautology, since to ‘curb’ 
or to ‘ master’ an opponent is about the same thing as ‘ throwing him 
out.’” The new reading appears to us a very good one; but, of 
course, it is simply a guess in the dark, though “ F.” writes about it 
with the absolute confidence of all annotators. 


Mr. C. F. Hall, the Arctic explorer, whose book on the icy regions 
of the North Pole attracted attention some time ago, turned up at the 
head of Repulse Bay on the 25th of July, when the crew of the steam- 
whaling bark, Pioneer, of Connecticut, spoke with him. He had no 
white men with him, and was much affected to meet with familiar 
faces again. He had passed the winter comfortably, however, after 
Esquimaux fashion, ‘ Last spring,” says an American paper, “ Mr. 
Hail made a journey north-west towards Committee Bay and King 
William’s Land, but found the natives of that region so treacherous 
and jealous that he was forced to return when within one hundred 
miles of his proposed destination. Mr. Hall has secured a great many 
relics of the survivors of the Franklin Exploring Expedition, together 
with some important documents, which he believes to have been penned 
by Captain Crozier, and has information of the location of others, 
Mr. Hall is continually adding to his stock of information, and, the 
object of his search being farther known among the natives, he is 
gathering nearly all the time fresh traces and new proofs to establish 
previously known facts. Among other things, he has heard of the 


of seventeen to twenty-five white men, with their hands and feet all 
cut of. The natives claim that the mutilation was not done by them, 
but by some of the white men who were wrecked. The tradition of 
the Esquimaux is that a rebellion broke out among the survivors, who 


| were endeavouring to reach Hudson’s Bay, and that all but three were 


murdered; that these three remained among the natives, working their 
way towards white settlements, but that they fioally died before 
reaching them.” It is added that Mr. Hall was preparing to send 


_ home by the Pioneer (which has since arrived at Connecticut) his 


This reading is followed in the “Globe” edition, the gap being | 


evidently an error of the press in the early quartos, which 
can be only conjecturally amended. Malone thought the reading 
should be—‘ And either curb the devil,” &c. Pope and Warburion 
read—* And masters even the devil”; and Mr. Staunton—*“ And 


1604 and 1608 present this line, ‘ And either the devill.’ &c.; the afte 
one reads as above, which, as it affords sense, though destructive to 
the metre, we retain, not, however, without acknowledging a pre- 


journals and letters, which we suppose will be published in a volume. 


Mr. R. Brown, who was despatched four years ago on a roving com- 
mission to the countries lying on the Pacific slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains, under the auspices of some of the Edinburgh Societies, 


| has again (says the Atheneum) returned in sound health, and with 


a great store of scientific lore in geography, geology, zoology, botany, 
and the languages and history of the Indian tribes among whom he 
has been wandering. Mr. Brown was selected, in an early portion of 
his career, commander and Government agent of an expedition for the 
exploration of Vancouver Island, then as little known as the interior 
of the Sahara Desert. A description of his explorations may be 
expected from his pen. 


Dr. Leitner, of the Lahore College in India, has lately made an 
excursion into the central portions of Thibet, where he states he has 
succeeded in collecting vocabularies of the hitherto entirely unknown 
dialects of Dardistan (Chilis, Ghilzit, Hanja, Nagyr, and Yanan). He 
intends returning to England next year, to read a paper before the 
Geographical Society on his travels. He is the first European who 
has ever been at Ghilzit. The same gentleman is preparing a 


_ Grammar of the Cashmere language. 


Mr. Charles Boutell, writing in Notes and Queries, says that “the 
discussion of the question raised by Mr. Scott’s statue of William of 
Wykeham at Winchester, relative to the manner in which the pastoral 
staff was carried by prelates in the Middle Ages in England, appears 
at present to have led to no other conclusion than that, in the Middle 


Ages, there existed no rule on the subject; and, consequently, that no 
_ uniform and authoritative usage was then known and accepted.” 
_ Truly, avery lame and impotent conclusion of a very idle controversy. 


The Indian Portugeza, a Portuguese journal published in Goa, states 
that great excitement has been caused among the Jews in Bombag b 
the publication by their Pontiff, H. B. Koyn, “member of the family 
of Aaron,” who had lately come to Bombay from Jerusalem, of a 


| longer for the promised Messiah, as the Messiah was Jesus Ohrit 


himeelf, ‘‘ whose doctrines have been spread all over the world with- 
out sword or force.” 


The admirers in Berlin of Leopold Ranke, the historian, propose to 


| present him with a testimonial on the 20th of next February, the 
| fiftieth anniversary of the day when he took the degree of Doctor at 


Leipzig. 


“Owners of hobbies in need of a cheap publicity,” says the writer 
of *‘ Table Talk” in the Guardian, “ will aang be glad to on that 
a medium has been started for their accommodation in the Universal 
Review, got up in the style of the Lonpon Review or the Saturday. 
It is usual for editors to pay their contributors; but in the Universal 
Review this rule will be reversed, for the writers are to pay, for the 
privilege of secing their articles in print, so much per colamn, and to 


| ‘take out’ the fee in copies of the number containing their article. 


- days ago, to the minister and congregation (Scotch) of St. Andrew’s, 





The projectors put their plan forward as virtually a cheap substitute 


' for the luxury of bringing out a real pamphlet all to oneself.” 
masters the devil,” to which he appended the note :—* The quartos | gre a ae 


Mr. William Grant, of Nuttall Hall, Ramsbottom, Bast Lancashire 
—Son and nephew of the Messrs. Grant commemorated ‘by Dickens 
in “ Nicholas Nickleby ” as the Cheeryble Brothers— presented, a few 
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@ church built some years since, and now elaborately decorated at that 
gentleman’s expense, in memory of his father and uncle. Mr. Dickens 
was asked to be present, but was unable to attend. 


The Churchman’s Family Magazine is in the market. The Bucks 
Herald, the only Conservative paper in the county for which Mr. 
Disraeli is member, will be sold by auction on the 12th instant. The 
Oxford Times, Banbury Herald, and other midland papers, are about 
to be bought by a “limited” company, and combined into a new 
Conservative organ. 


Mr. B. T. Williams has retired from the editorship of the Law 
Magazine and Law Review. Mr. Ernest Hart has left the Lancet for 
the British Medical Journal.. 


From America we learn that Mr. A. J. Hollister, of Colorado, has 
written a description of the mines of that territory; that Mr. Henry 
Sylvester Cornwell, author of “The Land of Dreams,” and once a 
contributor to the Knickerbocker, is preparing a volume of poems for 
publication; and that Mr. J. G. Saxe is revising his poems for a new 
edition. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. are preparing for publication Mr. Disraeli’s 
“‘Speeches on Parliamentary Reform;” Sir Henry M. Havelock’s 
** Three Main Military Questions of the Day ;” Mr. J. C. Marshman’s 
“* History of India;” Mr. C. R. Weld’s “ Florence, the New Capital 
of Italy;” and Professor Tyndali’s Lecture on “ Sound.” 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s work, “ New America,” is announced by 
Messrs. Hurst & Buackerr for publication on New Year’s Day. 


With a view to assisting the widow of the late Mr. Morten, the 
artist, a volume is about to be issued by the Messrs. TinsLry, called 
**The Savage Club Papers.” Some ofthe most popular writers of the 
day will be among the contributors, and the artists will be Gustave 
Doré, George Cruikshank, G. Du Maurier, Ernest Griset, Harrison 
Weir, A. B. Houghton, C. H. Bennett, J. D. Watson, and others. The 
volume will be edited by Mr. Andrew Halliday. 


The Early English Text Society propose to publish in the ensuing 
year the following reprints of scarce and curious old works :—‘ The 
Romance of Partenay or Lusignen,’ from the nnique MS. in the 
Library of Trin. Coll., Cam., by the Rev. W. W. Skeat; “ Dan Jon 
Gaytrigg’s Sermon,” “The Abbaye of 8. Spirit,” ‘ Sayne Jon, and 
other Pieces in the Northern Dialect,” from Robert of Thorntone’s unique 
MS., by the Rev. G. Perry; “‘ The Babees Boke,” “ The Children’s 
Book,” “ Urbanitatis,” ‘The Bokes of Norture of Iohn Russell and 
Hugh Rhodes,” “ Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Keruyng,” “The Boke 
of Cortasye, &c., with some French and Latin Poems on like subjects,” 
from Harleian and other MSS., by F. J. Farnivall, Esq. ; “ Palladius 
on Husbandrie, the Earliest English Poem on Husbandry,” from the 
unique MS. in Colchester Castle (ab. 1425 a.p.), by the Rev. Barton 
Lodge; “Hymns to the Virgin and Christ, the Parliament of 
Devils, and other Religious Poems,” from the Lambeth MS. 853, by 
F. J. Farnivall, Esq.; “'‘the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372,” “A 
Father’s Book for his Daughters,” from the Harleian MS., 1764, by 
Thomas Wright and William Rossiter; “ Mirk’s Duties of a Parish 
Priest, in Verse,” from the MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian 
Libraries (ab. 1420 a.p.), by E. Peacock; “ Lives of St. Juliane and 
St. Katherine, and other Early Pieces before 1250 a.p.” from the MSS. 
{with a translation), by the Rev. O. Cockayne; “ Various Poems re- 
lating to Sir Gawaine,” from the MSS. by R. Morris ; ‘‘ Cursor Mundi, 
or Cursur o Worlde, in the Northern Dialect,” from the MSS. in the 
British Museum and Trinity College, Cambridge, by R. Morris; 
** Mayster Jon Gardener, and other Early Pieces on Herbs, &c.,’’ from 
the MSS. by W. Aldis Wright; “‘ An Old English Bestiary of about 
1250, a.p.” from an Arundel MS., by R. Morris; *‘ The Catholicon, 
1480, a.p.” from Lord Monson’s MS., by Henry B. Wheatley; “ Piers 
Plowman,” from the earliest MS., by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. 


The original drawings of Gustave Doré, in illustration of Tennyson’s 
“* Elaine,” together with a set of proofs and photographs, will shortly 
be on view at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, Pall Mall East. 


We read in the Paris correspondence of a daily contemporary that 
among the candidates for the fauteuil vacant at the Academy by the 
death of M. de Barante are the prince of feuilletonistes, Theophile 
Gautier ; the critic of the Débats, Jules Janin; the historian Henri 
Martin; the author of “La Famille Benoiton,” Victorien Sardon ; 
and the composer of “ Martha de Saint Georges,” M. Halévy. This 
fautewil was the one occupied by Voltaire. 


M. de Montalembert, it is announced, is convalescent, after his long 
and painful illness. The third volume of his “ History of the Monks 
of the West” is just out. It is inscribed, in a Latin dedication, to 
Lord Dunraven, who accompanied the author during his visit to 
Tona. 


*¢ Histoire des Trois Derniers Princes de la Maison de Condé,” is 
the title of a new work, by M. Cretineau Joly, just published by 
Amyot. Another work by the same writer is announced by Pion & 
- Co., which is likely to attract attention, owing to the events which are 
imminent at Rome. It is called “L’Eglise Romaine en Face de la 
Révolution, et les Mémoires du Cardinal Consalvi.” 


A book is about to be published by Drvier, of Paris, which cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the political and literary worlds. It is 
the “ Political Correspondence” of the former president of the council 
at Turin, who, after Novara, saved at the same time the national inde- 
pendence and the constitutional liberty of his country, and who, with 
Count Cavour, was the chief author of the emancipation of Italy—the 
Marquis Massimo d@’Azeglio. His correspondence, written in French, 
nee the important period of Italian regeneration, from 1847 to 

865. 

M. Salvatore Correa, the head of a section in the Home Office in 
Italy, has just commenced the publication of a work on public safety. 
{t is entitled “La sicurezza publica del Regno d’Italia esposta nelle 
sui leggi, nella sua organizzazione e nel sui rapporti col diritto pub- 
blico dello Stato ed internazionale privato.” 














An important historical work has lately appeared in Paris, likely to 
cast light on important events. It is called, ‘‘ Alexander Premier et le 
Prince Czartoryski: Correspondances Particuliéres et Conversations, 


publiées par le Prince Ladislas Czartoryski,” and has appeared at the 
house of Micue. Lévy. 


Two valuable histories of literature, in German, have lately appeared : 
one at Leipzig, called “ Grundriss der Geschichte der Deutschen 
National-Literatur,” by August Koberstein; and one at Stuttgart, 
entitled ‘‘ Herbstabends- und Winternachts-Gespriiche iiber Deutsche 
Dichtungen und Dichter” (Autumn Evenings’ and Winter Nights’ 
Conversations on German Poems and Poets), by Ludwig Etmiiller. 


A work will shortly appear in France, called “Jeanne d’Aro, 
l Héroine de la France,” by M. Lescure. 


The Librarie Germier-Baillitre announces a new work, called “ La 
Morale Fouillés dans ses Fondements,” by M. Sierrebois. 


M. Cassefigne has just published a work likely to excite public 
curiosity, called “La Comtesse du Cayla, Louis XVIIIL., et le Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain, sous la Restauration.” 


A new work, by the author of “ Horizons Prochains,” has just 
appeared at the house of Micner Livy, entitled “ Au Bord de la Mer: 
Réveries d’un Voyageur.” 


“Les Eclaireurs d’Orient” is the name of a pamphlet which has 
appeared in Florence in defence of the insurrection in Crete. 


Hacnetre & Oo. have produced an illustrated volume, by 
M. Landrin, called “ Les Plages de Ja France.” 
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deterrtination of the Italiaus to~comppleteytheir country by 
the possession of Rome, is too deeply rooted to be shaken. 
Nothing can prevent the ‘Cross of Savoy from ‘sooner or 
later waving over the Capitol. Bunt the transition might 
be rendered more gradual—the bitterness of hostile feelings 
and passions might be abated—by the grant of tolerably 
liberal institutions to the Romans. If the Pope has not 
made up his mird frankly to surrender a position from 
which he must eventually retire, he may, perhaps, by this 
means, avert for a short time the catastrophe which he fears ; 
and he will certainly provide a means by which it may ulti- 
mately be brought about without violence, and in what we 
may almost call a regular way. A Roman parliament is 
not likely to be long in existence before it decrees the 
annexation of the State to Italy; but then, on the other 
hand, it may perform the inevitable operation with so 
much quietness, and with such an entire absence of revolu- 
tionary violence, that his Holiness will scarcely have an 
excuse for apprehension or a plausible reason for forsaking 
the comfort and repose of the Vatican. If we are to 
have either an Encyclical or a Constitution, the latter is 
certainly the lesser evil of the two. But we trust that we shall 
have neither. Unpromising for any project of conciliation 
as the Pope’s intemperate harangue at first sight appears, 
it is, nevertheless, capable of a favourable interpretation. 
When a man feels that he is fairly beaten, that he can 
make matters no worse than they are, and that all which 
remains for him to do is to givein, he very frequently consoles 
himself by that final deliverance of his soul which is 
known as “telling some one a bit of his mind.” It is a 
great comfort to him; it does no harm to any one 
else; and it is often followed by an immediate subsidence into 
a pacific and moderate temper. Possibly these anathemas, 
directed against the Emperor Napoleon, mean no more than 
that his Holiness has at last made up his mind that nothing is 
left for him but a reconciliation with Italy. It is certain that 
although he expresses so confident an expectation of the approach 
of the revolution, he shows no signs of flying before it. He 
must have been meditating this parting blow at the eldest son 
of the Church, contemporaneously with his recent overtures to 
the Court of Florence; and we are therefore encouraged to 
believe that there is nothing inconsistent—but rather tlie con- 
trary—between cursing Napoleon and holding out the hand 
of friendship to Victor Emmanuel. We trust that this construc- 
tion may turn out to be correct; and that we shall, within 
a few days, hear that Signor Tonello, or some other envoy, is 
on his way from Florence to Rome. Baron Ricasoli will un- 
questionably do all in his power to prevent any invasion of the 
Papal territory ; and he may even for a time be successful 
in preventing the Romans from bursting out into open 
revolt. But the situation is full of peril; and the Pope should 
bear in mind that he will have to pay a heavy price for delay. 
At the present moment, both the Italian Government and the 
Italian people are willing to grant him easy terms, to consult 
his feelings, to secure his comfort, to protect his dignity. 
They want the Roman question settled; and to attain this 
great object they would make almost any concession that is 
not irreconcilable with a substantial union between the Papal 
States and the rest of the country. If, however, they are obliged 
to wait too long for that which they regard as their own, 
they will assuredly, in the end, insist upon coming into posses- 
sion of it, unfettered by any conditions. The Pope may with 
impunity launch his ecclesiastical rhetoric at the head of the 
Emperor Napoleon; but if he insists upon baulking the expec- 
tations of Italy, he will find out, when it is too late, that he has 
been playing not only a dangerous, but a disastrous game. 








THE FENIAN PANIC. 


Tue present condition of Ireland is, we believe, without | 


parallel in history. The whole country is perfectly tranquil, 
and to all appearance orderly. No outrages disturb the uniform 
monotony of its repose, and of common-place crime there seems 
to be less than the average amount. This is not all. The 





whole island is perfectly free from political agitation. There | 


are no meetings held for political purposes anywhere. There 
are no reports of men assembling for any purpose. We hear 
little, if anything, of even the assemblages for drill which last 
year excited alarm. Were we to judge only by events that 
actually happen, we should say that Ireland is at this moment 
enjoying the most profound tranquillity, Yet in the midst of 
all this, and without any visible cause for alarm, almost all men 
in Ireland seem perfectly impressed with the belief that there 
is at least imminent peril of an insurrectionary outbreak, It 





| existence. 


| 


| seents ‘tobe tacitly assumed that ‘there is in the country a 


formidable conspitacy waiting but the signal to rise. But of 
this conspiracy there is no outward or visible sign. There are 
no meetings or movements of the peasantry, no indications of 
an insurrection. If the conspiracy exists, there is apparently 
no one connected with the Government, outside the detective 
police, who knows its haunts, suspects who are its leaders, 
could name ten or even five individuals whom he believes to be 
actually members of the Fenian brotherhood, or could give you 
any moderate ground for supposing that a meeting of the 
brotherhood is held in any given district in the island. The 
panic which exists in Ireland would appear now to be traceable 
entirely to the preparations made by the Government. — A 
few months ago, the boast of every loyalist was that Fenianism 
was utterly extinct. The only difference between the state 
of things which existed then and that which exists now, is 
that the official authorities are making preparations which 
plainly show that they apprehend a very dangerous outbreak. 
Those preparations are unquestionably proofs of a very 
serious alarm. It is not only that large quantities of troops 
are thrown into the country, while larger reinforcements are 
held ready at a moment’s notice. Within the country itself 
preparations appear to be made to meet an immediate dis- 
turbance. The military are closely confined to their barracks, 
and, if report speaks true, a number of men are kept @very 
night under arms. The constables of the Dublin, police are 
supplied with cutlasses; military patrols go the round of the 
city and its suburbs every night; a strong force is stationed 
in the Castle of Dublin to protect it from attack; extraordinary 
preparations are made for obtaining a supply of water to put 
out an incendiary fire. The gasworks of the different companies 
have been for several nights guarded by military, obviously 
to prevent the gas being cut off. In a word, the Government 
of Ireland are using all the precautions which they would do if 
rebellion had actually begun. Last, not least, several officers 
both of the military and naval forces have been sworn in as 
magistrates, so as to enable the troops or seamen to act 
promptly and decisively, without any delay in obtaining the 
sanction of the civil powers; and all this while, gunboats and 
even turret ships are watching, as if, in addition to their fears 
from domestic treason, Government also apprehended an 
invasion from abroad. 

There is, after all, something very appalling in these pre- 
parations against some concealed and invisible danger. We 
do not wonder that they have created panic in every part of 
Ireland. The old proverb which tells the effect of “omne 
ignotum,” applies peculiarly to danger. Whatever be the 
information the Government have received, they have kept it 
entirely to themselves. The almost necessary consequence has 
been that alarm has been exaggerated, probably far beyond 
anything which the truth, were it all disclosed, would justify. 
But the question remains—Is the information on which the 
Government are acting reliable? It is confidently stated that 
Lord Naas is a disbeliever in the supposed danger of. an insur- 
rection, although he not unnaturally assents to precattionary 
measures suggested by more credulous colleagues. It is not 
easy to discuss the question we have proposed, when it is 
possible that before the sentences we write, are réad the 
problem may be solved by the actual occurrence of ‘the dreaded 
outbreak. The conduct of the Irish Government points to 
the probability, or at the possibility, of this) We venture, 
however, to think that the Loxpon Review will’ be’ quietly 
read in many Irish houses next week, and»we suggest sdme 
considerations which arise from a state of things as curidus as 
any that ever existed under a settled governinent. 

It is very difficult to believe that a conspiracy so:-formidable 
and widespread as that indicated by the Governmenit prepara- 
tions could exist in the country without in some way°or’ other 
making its presence known, or ‘giving some indications of its 
Two years ago there were these indications in 
the nightly drill meetings, which were perfectly well known to 


_ take place. The greatest alarmists among the sensation néws- 
| papers cannot now get up a story of a midnight (gathering, 


On the other hand, it is equally difficult to suppdse’ that 
Government would adopt precautions which Have’ alarnied iand 
agitated the whole country unless upon grounds isufficient to 


_ justify them. Their alarm and agi 


hem, agitation have: inflidted 
very serious injury upon Irish trade, and if ‘the! danger 


be a visionary one, a very heavy responsibility rests with 


them. We do not profess to be able to arrive! at any 
certain conclusion, but there are some strange ‘things which 


_ tend to create a doubt as to the source of the information on 


which the authorities are acting. That ‘information must of 
course be derived from spies and informers. “But this’ dass of 
men, where they have no truth ‘to tell, must lose their bread or 
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Stukeleys.—Theological Works.— Short Notices. 

**The Ice Treatment of Cholera.” 

Literary Gossip. 

List of New Publications for the Week. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to TSAAC 
SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 
Ww.c, 
omnes ern 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Four Lines and under 
Fach additional Line.. 


TIED GPs ss éscanesnzenieseseccasrsuanseneiti eeesees 
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Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d, per Line, 


Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office, 
11, Southampton Street, Strand, not luter than 5 o’clock 
on Thursday afternoon, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at 
the Society of British Arti-ts, Suffolk-street, Pall- 
Mall. Admission, One Shilling. 


N R. HENRY WALLIS’S TWELFTH 


HE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited). 


Head Master—L, SCHMITZ, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., 
F.R.8.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, 


The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age. A prominent place is assigned to 
Modern Languages, the Natural Sciences, and Mathe- 
matics. Nether Latin nor Greek is begun until the 
Pupils are familiar with the Grammar of their Mother- 
tongue, whereby more rapid progress in the ancient 
languagesis insured than is otherwise attainable. 

The Next Term will begin on the 18th of January, 
1867. 

For Prospectuees, and any further information, 
apply to Dr. Scumirz, at the College, Spring-grove, 
Middlesex, W.; or to the Secretary, at the Society’s 
Office, 24, Old Kond-street, W. 


] 7 EBLE MEMORIAL COLLEGE 
\ at Oxford, in memory of the Author of ‘‘ The 
Christian Year.”’ 


President—His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Hon. Treasurer. 
J. A. Shaw Stewart, Kaq., 13, Queen’s Gate, W. 
Hon, Secretary 
Henry EF. Pellew, Esq., 22, Boltons, 8.W. 
Orricer—3, Watgrvtoo Piacr, 8,W., Lonvon, 


A few monthe only have parsed since the above 
»roposal was placed before the Clergy and Laity of the 
fingdom; and in that time the sum of £30,000 has 
been contributed by more than 1,500 Subscribers. 

Although much remains to be done, the Committee, 
encouraged hy the response their appeal bas met with, 
have decided that no time should be lost in building 
and endowing the proposed College or Hall at Oxford, 
as a public and permanent expression of the love and 
reverence entertained for the Author of ‘*The Chris- 
tian Year.”’ 

Here young men, whom want of means would other- 
wise deprive of a University education, my, at a very 
small cost, be trained as Christian gentlemen: while 
the Institution itself will supply a want long fele by 
those who have the interests of the Church of England 
most at heart, 

Clergymen and laymen in any part of the United 
Kingdom, in the Colonies, or in foreign countries, who 
are wilirg to aid ip carrying out the objects of the 
Kevie Memorial, are invited to communicate with 
the Hon, Sec,, to arrange plans for collecting and re- 
mitting contributions to the fund, 

Subscriptions may be spread over five years, and 
should be paid to the Hon, Treasurer, or to the ac- 
count of the Trustees, at Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, 
& Co,., 16, St, Jamen's-street, 8.W., London; the 
Bank of England (Western Branch), Burlington- 
gardens, W.; Mesers. Parsons & Co., Oxford; or 
Messrs, Mortlock & Co., Cambridge, 

HENRY E,. PELLEW, Hon. 8ec, 

3, Waterloo-place, 5.W. 

N.B.—Cheques sent to the Hon. Sec. should be crossed 

** Herries & Co.;"’ and Post-office Orders made pay- 

able in Bt. James’s-street, 





(Dec. 8, 1966. 


NOSOTTY’S LOOKING GLASSEs, 


CONSOLE AND PIER 


TABLES, GIRANDOLES AND WINDOW CORN 


Gilt Decorative Articles in endless variety, 


ICES, 





Mural Decorations of a new character. 


Parisian Papers, Novel Designs. 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, WINDOW CURTAINS, CHOICE MATERIALS. 





Ten Show Rooms. For Novelties this Manufactory is unrivalled. 


397, 398, 899A, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Established 1822, Designs and experienced Artists to all parts, 





WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Silent, Simple, Compact, Artistic, Efficient, Durable, and Cheap. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds 


of Domestic Work ; cannot be put out of order, and is learnt in an hour: in short it is the 
Cheapest and the Most Perfect Family Machine, . 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 
Price-lists gratis and post-free, 


All Machines warranted. 


Inspection invited, Illustrated 


Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








UNIOR ATHENALUM. — Members 
are hereby informed that, by virtue of the Reso- 
lution passed at the EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING, in FEBRUARY last, all Subserptions 
become payable on the Ist of JANUARY next, either 
to the Bankers of the Club, or to the Secretary, at 
the temporary Club House, 29, King-street, St, 
James’s. By order of the Committee, 
GEORGE R, KNIGHT, F.S.A., Secretary. 


December, 1866. 





LIFE ASSURANCE, 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED 


FUNDS OF 
HE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY and its ANNUAL 
REVENUE now amount to :— 
Accumulated Fund £3,650,000 
Annual Revenue ‘ 660,000 

The profits of the Company have been divided on 
geven occusions, since 1825, when the Company was 
established, and on exch occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the assured, 

A new Prospectus, jast issued, contains very full 
information as to the Company’s principles and 
practice and will be forwarded by post on application, 

Ager cies in every town of importance throughout 
the kingdom. 

Agencies in India and the Colonies, where premiums 
can be received, and claims settled, 


H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary for England, 82, King William- 
street, E.C, 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-end office, 3, Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 

Edinburzh : 3, George-street (Head-office). 
| MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

No. 1, Old Broad-street, and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 
London, 

EstaBLiIsHED 1803, 

Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve 
Fund, £1,900,000. 

Losses paid, £3,000,000, 

Fire Insurances granted on every description of 
property at home and abroad at moderate rates, 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

All policies are now entitled tothe recent reduction 
in the duty to ls, 6d, per ccnt., whether covering 
buildings, furniture, or stock, 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


U NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 12 per cent per annum, 
C. McCABE, Secretary. 
24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 


N UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, A.D. 
1834. 
Invested capital, £600,000, Sum assured, £2,000,000, 
Annual income £90,000, 
Assurances effected within the present year will have 
the advantage of one year in every annual bonus. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN. 
MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public 
generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for ex- 
cellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition, 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality; they are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, 
Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at 
the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
Jobn-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch- 
street, London, 








EXCELSIOR PRIZE-MEDAL FAMILY SEWING 


AND 
EMBROIDERY MACHINE, 


For every Home, is the simplest, cheapest, and best 
doing every variety of domestic and fancy work in 
superior manner. It will hem, fell, stitch, gather 
quilt, and EMBROIDER in a very superior manner. 
and with wonderful rapidity. Prices from £6, 6s. 
Lists free. ‘ 


Wuicut & Mann, 143, Holborn Bars, London, £.(, 





TKINSON and CO., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET WAKEHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, & HOUSE AGENTS, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 





A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, with Illustrative Sketches of 
CABINET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE UP. 
HOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on applica- 
tion’ The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 
in plain figures, and comprises 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 
in new end elegant designs, covered in Rep, Terry 
Cloths, French and Silk Damasks, &c. This Depart- 
ment is also enriched with the latest Parisian Novel- 
ties, Cabinets, Whatnots, Davenports, &c, 
Good Solid Dining-Room Sets in mahogany and oak. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great varity. 
The new patent Spring Mattress stil] stands alone for 
cheapness and comfort. ' 
The Bedding is all made on the premises, and under 
personal inspection. 
Their famous Polished Pine Bed-Room Suites demand 
special attention, 


Extract from the Builder. 

‘‘We were shown a short time since a bed-room 
fitted up by an Earl for his own occasional occupation 
at the seaside, in which every piece of furniture, save 
the iron bedstead, was made of the white wood in 
question. Dressing-table, washstand, drawers, towel- 
rails, and chairs were as spotless as the crest of the 
waves beating on the shore, and the very beight of 
cleanliness seemed attained.”’ 


THE STOCK OF CARPETS 
Is one of the choicest in London, embracing Turkey, 
Velvet Pile, Brussels, Kidder, Felts, &c. 
Floor Cloth, Kamptulicon, Linoleum, and Cork Carpet 
cut, fitted, and laid down to any size and plan. 
Furnishing Drapery of every description. 
Damask, Rep, and Pekin Cloths, French and English 
Chintzes, &c. 


THE STOCK OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
Is well worthy the attention of clubs, hotels, and a 
consumers, who will be treated with on most liber 
terms. 


ATKINSON & CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


T° CHARITABLE DONORS, the 

Managers of Public Institutions, Asylums, ® 
Homes, 

‘he peculiar circumstances of th 
monetary crisis, and the consequent depr N & CO 
markets, in the midst of which ATKINSO* te 
made large cash purchases, enabling them DING 
offer unusual advantages in the supply of BED! “G ’ 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, and SHE E Uelet 
besides every description of material for Warm 
Clothing. 





is year, the late 
pression of the 


ATKINSON & CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
W ESTMINSTER-BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDOS. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
K MNABAN'S LL WHISKY.— 


celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the “— 
Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, meliow, — > 
very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s, 8d., st rhe 
houses in London; by the agents in the aia 
towns in England ; or wholesale at 8, Great wae 
street, London, W. Observe the red wry 
label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Wbis* 





